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SKILLS THAT THRILL 


E-commerce and Internet development expertise will 
rule in 2001, our Annual Skills Survey reveals. Page 54 


COOL STUFF 2000 


Computerworld offers gift suggestions for the 
geeks on your holiday shopping list. Page 80 


ASTRONETS 


NASA is moving even its space-bound 
communications to the Internet. Page 78 
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You know they want a CIO with that magical 
mix of business savvy and technical skills. But 
what else? Julia King and Minda Zetlin asked four 


chief executives 


and found out that they’re yearn- 


ing for a CIO who can steer them through unchart- 
ed e-business waters — and then explain it all to 


Wall Street analysts. 


CHICAGO PLANS 


NEWSPAPER 


CITYWIDE NET 


Would link businesses, 


schools, government | 


BY JAMES COPE 
It may mean snaking optical 
fiber through sewer lines and 
old tunnels or burying con- 
duits in public transportation 


rights-of-way, but the city of 


Story begins on page 48. 


| Chicago is developing plans to 
| build a high-speed metropoli- 
tan-area network designed to 
link government offices, busi- 
| nesses, schools and neighbor- 
| hoods. 
Last month, the city issued a 
formal request for information 
| to gauge technology vendors’ 


interest in the proposed Civic- | 


| Net project and to test the 
business viability of the net- 
work. Responses are due by 
Jan. 19, and a more formal re- 
Chicago, page 14 
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Critical industries slated to update 
White House on status of preparations 


BY DAN VERTON 
AND MATT HAMBLEN 

Representatives from more 
than a dozen critical infra- 
structure 
the 


ing 


sectors of 
economy, includ- 
telecommunica- 
tions, transportation 
and electric power, 
this week plan to deliver to the 
White House a status report on 
the private sector’s progress in 


| beefing up cybersecurity. 


Their Many com- 
panies have made significant 
progress during the past year 


findings: 


ARORA 
of > Nationz D¢ ¥ 
wy nership for Critical In- 


to protect their infrastructures 

from attack, but others still 
face an uphill battle 

The closely guarded 

produced by mer 

the National 


report, 
mbers 
Part 


frastructure Securi- 
ty, will be used as a ba- 
for the 
Clinton 


next version of 


administration’s 


sis 
the 
plan outlining how the govern- 
ment and private firms must 
work together to bolster cyber- 
The NPCIS is a joint 
federal 


security. 


effort between agen- 


CANADIAN PRIVACY LAW RAISES ANTE 


c Somplying may place 
burden on U.S. firms 


BY PATRICK THIBODEAU 
Next month, Canada will enact 
a law that offers sweeping pri- 
vacy protections for its citizens 
But the law may also create le- 
gal obligations and data man- 
agement problems for poten- 
tially thousands of businesses 
that exchange data with firms 
and subsidiaries in Canada, the 
U.S.’s largest trading partner. 
On Jan. 1, Canada’s Personal 
Information Protection and 
Electronic Documents Act be- 


| comes law, requiring business- 


es to offer Canadian citizens 
certain guarantees regarding 
the collection and use of per- 
sonal data. For example, they 
must get a customer’s consent 
before sharing data with affili- 


| ates or commercial partners 
| and must provide access to 


that data for review. 
Initially, the law will apply 
only to certain federally regu- 


lated businesses in Canada: 
airlines, banks, telecommuni- 
cations firms and broadcasting 
organizations. But by 2004, vir- 
tually every Canadian business 
will be affected — and conse- 
quently, so will a broader range 
of U.S. businesses. 

Canada, page 14 


cies and the private sector 


Officials said the b 


ind energy in mest 


ahead of many other sectors in 


security p saniaeniin Other 


ectors, including telecommu- 


nications, transportation and 


difficult chal- 


lenges stemming from 


waterways, face 
a vast 
array of factors such as deregu 
lation and market fluctuations 

Ken Watson, co-chairman of 


Cybersecurity, page 16 


What Is Critical? 


Critical infrastructures are 
cyber and physical systems 
related to the following: 


# Information and commu- 
nications networks 


= Banking and finance 


= Water supplies, water- 
borne commerce, pipelines 


® Aviation, highways, mass 
transit, railroads 


= Emergency, public health 
and government services 


= Electrical power, oil and 
gas production, fuel storage 
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AIRLINE READIES TELEMEDICINE TOOLS 


Lets doctors 1 remotely 
monitor fliers’ vitals 


BY BOB BREWIN 
Sudden chest pains 
alarming, but when they occur 
in an airliner cruising at 35,000 
feet above the Pacific Ocean, 
they can lead to panic — or 
worse. 

In what Chairman Richard 
Branson is calling a “major 
breakthrough,” Virgin Atlantic 
Airways is about to install 
throughout its fleet of aircraft 
remote diagnostic systems that 


can be 


will allow physicians on the 


ground to remotely monitor 
the vital signs of stricken pas- 
sengers. The doctors will then 
be able 
flight personnel 
treat patients. 

Telemedicine experts agree 
that the British airline’s plans 
mark a dramatic advance in 
telemedicine services by com- 
mercial airlines. 

Even though NASA has used 
similar systems to monitor as- 
tronauts, “I can’t say I 
heard of anything else like this” 

Telemedicine, page 97 
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A PC Alternative That Makes 
Everybody Happy. ‘2 
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Any Data 
Warehouse Is Only 
As Good As The 
Brains Behind it. 


With the demand for ware- 

housing skyrocketing, 

you're juggling immediate 

eBusiness needs while 

creating an environment that 

can scale for future growth. 

DecisionBase” is a complete 

software suite that gives you 

CA's smartest technologies 

for designing, deploying, 

managing, and leveraging 

your warehouse and other 

eBusiness applications. Its 

foundation is the industry- 

leading PLATINUM” Repository, 

ensuring a central, shared source of metadata for rapid deploy- 

ment and better management of your warehouse and eBusiness 
applications. 

What’s more, 

DecisionBase exploits 
CA's patented, self- 
learning Neugents” to 
mine complex data 
patterns, predict busi- 
ness problems, and 
suggest courses of 
action. Now, you can 


(;OMPUTER® 
SSOCIATES 


71S superior by design. 


Capitalize on opportunities 
before they happen — a 
huge competitive advantage. 
DecisionBase also pro- 
vides everything you need 
to help your knowledge 
workers make faster, better 
business decisions — from 
interactive BI dashboards to 
advanced visualization and 
portal technology. Plus, our 
CA Services” team has 
the resources, knowledge, 
and experience you need 
R ne to succeed. 
Remember the name: echioese from CA. It’s the indus- 


try’s most intelligent solution for building your warehouse now. 
Building it right. And, best of all, building it smart. 


Call 1-800-890-7528 tor more information on 
DecisionBase, or visit wwW.Ca.com/decisionbase 


Call us today to receive a FREE copy of the White 
Paper, “Putting Metadata to Work in the Warehouse,” 
sponsored by Computer Associates and published 
by techguide.com. Mention ad code: AD DW 0153 DI 


DecisionBase 


intelligent Answers Here 





6 WIRELESS HOTEL NET 
ties executives to back-end 
systems without chaining them 
to their desks. 


6 SHELL UPDATES a custo- 


mer information system to 
eliminate glitches, make billing 
more efficient. 


CANADA INSTALLS iris- 


scanning technology at cus- 
toms checkpoints in eight 
airports. 


TICKET DISCOUNTER 
introduces electronic tickets 
for multileg, multiple-airline 
flights at low prices. 


TRADE GROUPS BAR 


Web sites, e-commerce start- 
ups to preserve income from 


trade show revenues, but mem- 


bers protest. 


8 COMPANIES SHARE the 


pain of building business- 
to-business marketplaces. 


10 MICROSOFT FIGHTS back 


in its antitrust case, but how 
strong are its arguments? 


12 WHARTON SCHOOL 


launches its “e-fellows” pro- 
gram, which sends top execu- 
tives back to school. 


12 ANEW YORK metropolitan- 


area network provider offers 
10 Gigabit Ethernet technology. 
MORE 
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The best way to advance your 
career is to periodically take 
stock of your skills and those you 
FU eer Me CL 
ER CRM Ole em 
he does a self-assessment once 
each year and seeks feedback 
eM CM eee lt mold 


SOMEONE T0 
WATCH OVER ME 


Face it - it can be very lonely at the 
top. That’s why many ClOs are 
seeking out executive coaches like 
Susan Cramm to serve as mentor, 
soundboard and friend. Page 52. 
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BUSINESS  @ TECHNOLOGY 


42 AUTOMAKERS TEAM UP 


to build networks for connect- 
ing with dealers. 


42 GROCERS LEARN hard 


lessons about doing business 
on the Web this holiday season. 


44 ONLINE RETAILERS MOVE 
to the Web for advertising, 
rather than use TV or print. 


WORKSTYLES 


GUINNESS BASS Import’s 


IT department keeps busy by 
day but isn’t deprived of the pub 
atmosphere the firm espouses. 


CEOS GIVE the lowdown on 


what they look for in their top 
IT executives. 


THE HOT SKILLS for the 
year ahead are in the Web de- 
velopment area, according to 
the respondents of Computer- 
world’s annual skills survey. 
QUICKSTUDY 
E-BUSINESS MODELS 
help spell out how companies 
can make money online and 
how to stay competitive. 


MARYFRAN JOHNSON 
says tis the season for technol- 
ogy surprises — just make sure 
you have the space for them. 


PIMM FOX writes that IT 
organizations will face more 
work and more sales pitches 
in the wake of new SEC rules. 


HANDHELD DEVICES link 
a builder’s back office to the 
mobile workforce cheaply and 
efficiently. 

SECURITY JOURNAL 

JUDE FINDS, to his dismay, 
that he can easily hack into his 
firm’s system, despite having 
intrusion-detection software. 


PEER-TO-PEER computing 
is gaining acceptance, but it’s 
also raising issues of security 
and reliability. 

FUTURE WATCH 

NASA MOVES toward off- 
the-shelf Internet software and 
security techniques, even for 
space missions. 

QUICKSTUDY 

STORAGE virtualization, the 


presentation of a single, virtual 


data-storage interface, can sim- 


plify things for users. 


SKILLS SCOPE 


A RUTHLESSLY HONEST 


personal skills assessment can 


be essential for career develop- 


ment, say experts. 


CATHY HOTKA says retailers 
must weigh four factors when 

they consider whether to join a 
business-to-business exchange. 


JOHN GANTZ considers the 


changing rules of data-storage 
demand. 


BILL LABERIS tells of how a 
New York program is helping 
fill the IT jobs gap while suc- 


ONLINE 


In the E-Com- 
merce Community 
West Coast Bu 
reau Chief Pimm 
Fox offers his take 
on MarchFirst’s 
recent troubles 
The once shining 
Internet consulting firm has had to 
shed some of its clients and other 
wise retrench. www. computerworld. 


comyvecommerce 


\fter reading the Skills Survey on 
page 54, weigh in on what you think 
ire today’s hottest skills ind the 
ones you're having the toughest time 
trying to find for your staff. www 


computerworld.com/careerforum 


Online managing editor Sharon 
Machlis turns in another installment 
of the E-Commerce Chronicles — this 
time finding a site where Internet 
shopping lives up to its promise of 
being quick, easy and painless. www 
computerworld.com/ecommerce 


\nd don’t forget to tell us vour fa 
vorite -— and least-favorite — shop 
ping sites, at www.computerworld. 
com/shoppingsurvey 


cessfully moving people off the 
welfare rolls. 


PAUL A. STRASSMANN 
compares searching for infor- 
mation through search engines 
to fishing. 


FRANK HAYES warns that 


a recent domain-name flap 
shows that IT must keep on top 
of its firm’s identity on the Web. 


www.computerworld.com 





CIA Uncovers Internal 
Computer Misuse 


The CIA last week disclosed that it 
had fired four employees and disci- 
plined 18 others for taking part in a 
secret chat room set up inside the 
intelligence agency's classified 
computer systems. According to the 
CIA, the “willful misuse” of its net- 
work began in the 1980s as an “un- 
official users’ group” on the main- 
frame system the agency was using 
at the time. As it migrated to new 
systems, the hidden databases were 
moved to those machines. CIA offi- 
cials said the agency “uncovered no 
[evidence] involving the unautho- 
rized disclosure of classified infor- 
mation” via the secret chat room. 
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Dell Signs Linux Deal 


Deli Computer Corp. in Round Rock, 
Texas, has agreed to invest in Linux 
software maker Eazel Inc. and to 
preload Eazel’s applications on all 
Dell laptop and desktop PCs 
equipped with the open-source op- 
erating system. Mountain View, 
Calif.-based Eazel’s “inux-based 
Nautilus desktop shell will be loaded 
on Dell's Linux-based machines. 
That gives users the option of using 
Nautilus or the desktop software 
built into Durham, N.C.-based Red 
Hat Inc.'s version of Linux. 


a EAL AOE SEARLE 


Short Takes 


European justice ministers passed a 
law that will force companies to 
abide by the laws of all 15 member 
states of the EUROPEAN UNION 
when they go online. . . . San Fran- 
cisco-based HOTWIRE INC., the 
fledgling, airline-funded competitor 
to PRICELINE.COM INC., said 
TRANS WORLD AIRLINES INC. and 
HAWAIIAN AIRLINES INC. have 
joined its six other airline equity 
partners. . .. Decreasing demand 
has caused Red Hat to quietly drop 
support for SUN MICROSYSTEMS 
INC.’s SPARC processors in its lat- 
est Red Hat 7 Linux distribution. 
Red Hat 7 still supports INTEL 
CORP. chips and Alpha processors 
from COMPAQ COMPUTER CORP. 

. .. Compaq and North Hollywood, 
Calif.-based WALT DISNEY INTER 
NET GROUP announced a $100 mil- 
lion agreement under which Com- 
paq will provide servers and PCsto | 
the unit of THE WALT DISNEY CO 
and advertise on its Web sites. 
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Hotel Chain Moves to 
Wireless Data Access 


Carlson’s ‘showcase’ system lets managers 
access back-office data via handhelds 


BY BOB BREWIN 

ARLSON HOTELS 

Worldwide has de- 

veloped and start- 

ed to roll out a 

portable, wireless 

business information manage- 

ment system that analysts say 

could become a “showcase” 
product for the hotel industry 

Scott CIO at 


Carlson Hotels — which oper 


Heintzeman, 


ates the Radisson Hotels & Re- 
sorts Worldwide, Regent Inter- 
national Hotels, and Country 
Inns & Suites chains — said 
Mobile Access to Carlson Hos 
pitality-Version 1 (MACH-1) is 
the first hotel system to let 
handheld 


information 


managers use de- 


vices to access 
from back-office systems. 
back-office 


which Carlson upgraded dur- 


Those systems, 
ing the past three years at a 
cost of $20 million, contain vi- 
tal information about matters 
such as yield management and 
room status. But they have tied 
their desks be- 
information 


managers 
that 


only be accessed from PCs. 


to 


cause can 


Freed From Their Desks 
MACH-1, which Minneapo- 
lis-based 


Carlson developed 


in-house, “gets managers out 
from behind their desks and 
talking the 
Heintzeman said. 


customers,” 
“We're not 
just pushing out static infor 
mation, [but] information in a 
graphical format that makes it 
easy [for managers] to spot 


to 


trends.” For example, a room- 
booking screen, lets managers 
view day-by-day or year-by- 
year occupancy rates. 


Carlson chose a version of 


the Microsoft Corp. Pocket PC 
from Compaq Computer Corp. 
over handheld devices based 
on Palm Inc.’s operating sys- 
tem. The reason, according to 
Heintzeman, was that it “of- 
fered us much more flexibility 
for building our own service. 

It’s easier to develop to 
[than the Palm].” Carlson plans 
to deploy about 6,000 Compaq 
iPaq Pocket PCs during the 


next 12 to 18 months, equipping 
corporate executives as well as 
general managers and front 
line than 
600 hotels. 

he first units that Carlson 
to 75 


agers in October use infrared 


personne! at more 


issued corporate man- 


connections to synchronize 
with back-end systems. That 
system will be supplanted by 
industry-standard 
LANs. Carlson also plans to of- 


fer managers the option to 


wireless 


send and receive data over cel- 
lular telephone networks, 


Heintzeman said. Compaq of- 


fers both cellular and 802.ilb 
wireless LAN modem options 
for its iPaq line. 

The wireless LANs will also 
support remote check-in and 
checkout for guests, Heintze- 


CARLSON 

chose Pocket PC 

devices from Compaq 
because of their flexibility. 
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man said. But he said he views 
that as an ancillary function to 
the delivery of time-critical in- 
formation to managers. 

Alan Reiter, an analyst at 
Wireless Internet and Mobile 
Computing in Chevy Chase, 
Md., said MACH-1 is the first 
such system he’s aware of in 
the lodging industry. 

“T have heard of airlines do- 
ing this, but this is a first for ho- 
tels,” Reiter said. “It shows that 
at least one hotel chain believes 
in the value of wireless. This is 
serious stuff. It could become a 
showcase for hotels, and | 
would not be surprised if other 
chains sent out personnel to 
spy on the system.” 

Tim Scannell, an analyst at 
Mobile Insights Inc. in Moun 
tain View, Calif., called Carl- 
son’s wireless project a signifi- 
cant development. “Service or- 
ganizations are a huge area for 
wireless because they have a 
field force that needs informa- 
tion pushed to them,” he said. D 


Software Aids Shell in Deregulated Market 


Aims include fixing 
billing glitches 


BY MATT HAMBLEN 
This week, Shell Energy Ser 
vices Co. in Houston will begin 
deploying a multimillion-dol- 
lar customer information sys 
tem (CIS) that 
could scale into an investment 


analysts said 


of tens of millions of dollars to 
support the company’s efforts 
to become a nationwide natur- 
al gas and electric retailer to 
homes and businesses. 

As the energy market in the 
U.S. becomes more deregulat 


Growing Market 


Projected spending on energy 


by homes and businesses: 
 $360M 
(= 2000 


$2.38 
| 2012002 


S975M 
| tm tne tin 


ed, the software system from 
Lodestar in Peabody, 
Mass., is expected to help the 
Shell Oil Co. affiliate forecast 
gas and electricity demands 


Corp. 


from wholesalers. 

The system should also help 
Shell better manage its busi 
ness operations and customer 
relationships, including its bill- 
ing activities, which have been 
problematic, analysts said. 

“This kind of software is ex- 
tremely important in the de- 
regulated markets with many 
competitors,” said analyst Karl 
Jessen at The Yankee Group in 
CIS software, he said, 
“is the key to the way you drive 


Boston 


costs out of entering a deregu- 
lated market.” 

Analysts said Shell Energy 
picked the Lodestar product 
in March after experiencing 
months of glitches in sending 
bills to more than 300,000 re- 
tail natural gas customers in 
Georgia. In some cases, Shell 
Energy bills were sent five 
months late, Jessen said. 

Shell isn’t alone. Analysts 
said many energy companies 
have experienced billing prob- 
lems since states such as Cali- 
fornia and Pennsylvania began 
deregulating their utility mar- 
kets in the mid- to late 1990s. 

The Lodestar system will 


first be deployed in Georgia 
and later expanded for use in 
deregulated gas and electric 
markets in Pennsylvania, Ohio 
and Texas, said analysts and of- 
ficials at the software maker. 


Lodestar a Good Fit at Shell 

Shell 
comment on the deployment 
until it has been up and run- 
ning for three months. Howev- 
er, Shell Energy CIO Tim Byers 
said in a press release in March 


officials declined to 


that the Lodestar product was 
chosen over several competi- 
tors and made a good fit with 
Shell’s existing software and a 
relationship man- 
system it licenses 


customer 
agement 
from Siebel Systems Inc. in San 
Mateo, Calif. 

Shell Energy has the name 
recognition and clout to be a 
major player in retail natural 
gas and electricity sales as 
deregulation becomes more 
widespread, said Bill Swanton 
and Jill Feblowitz, analysts at 
AMR Research Inc. in Boston. 

To date, 24 states have de- 
regulated their utility indus- 
tries. Yet just 2% of residential 
customers nationwide have 
switched utility companies, 
Feblowitz said. The rate of 
switching is “much higher” for 
businesses, she added. D 
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Canada to Use Iris Scans for Customs IDs 


Biometric system will check people 
arriving on international flights 


BY MICHAEL MEEHAN 

Next year, Canadian citizens 
will be able to pass through 
customs in the blink of an eye 
Literally. 

Canada’s eight largest air- 
ports plan to install a re- 
vamped customs 
system that will use iris scan 
biometrics to check people ar- 
riving on international flights. 

The system is being devel- 
oped by Unisys Corp. in Blue 
Bell, Pa., and is based on iris 
scanning from 
Iridian Technologies Inc. in 
Marlton, N.J. According to Irid- 
ian, this is the largest rollout to 
date of the technology. 


processing 


technology 


“Air travel is increasing, and 
customs checks are a process 
that involves a lot of customs 
inspectors,” said Sid Valo, vice 
president of 
strategic development at the 
Greater Toronto Airports Au- 
thority. “The choice is: Either 
you keep adding more people 
or you come up with a secure 
automated system to do the 


business and 


job.” Canada chose to spend 
$10 million to roll out the sys- 
tem at the eight airports, ac- 
cording to Valo. 

The iris scanning technolo- 
gy uses a picture of the human 
eye to translate the 266 inde- 
pendent characteristics of the 
iris into a 512-byte digital code. 
The scan involves no physical 
contact, takes only seconds to 
process and requires a living, 
pulsing eye. 


Fall Kick-Off 


Passengers will be able to 
register into the system at 
Canada’s eight international 
airports starting next fall, Valo 
said. They will be issued cards 
that their biometric 
code on information strips. 

When passing ~—_— through 
Canadian customs, a_ regis- 
tered passenger can proceed 
directly to a kiosk, swipe his 
card and have his iris scanned. 
The scan is instantly matched 
against a database maintained 
by the Canadian government, 
and the passenger answers a 
few questions on a_ touch 
screen. 

“You won't have to show a 


contain 


passport, and the automated 
move much 
quicker than the current sys- 
tem,” Valo said. 

The initial program will be 
limited to Canadians only, but 
Valo said it could be broad- 
ened to include U.S. citizens in 
He noted that 
the airports plan to build com- 
mercial uses for the cards as 
well, including the possibility 
of airline check-in. 


process should 


coming years 


E-Boarding Passes 

McLean, Va.-based EyeTick- 
et Corp. debuted such a system 
at last month’s Comdex show 
in Las Vegas. The system scans 
a person’s iris, prints baggage 
tags and sends an electronic 


The Eyes Have It 


» Chances of any two irises 
sharing the same character- 
istics: 1 in 1078 


> Total human population 
in the history of Earth: 101 


boarding pass with gate and 
flight time information to the 
Windows CE 
handheld device. 


passenger's 


“We're looking to have pas- 
sengers processed with this 
system in the next six months,” 
said Evan Smith, senior vice 
president at EyeTicket. 

Max Snijder, business devel- 
opment manager for Joh. En- 
schede Security Solutions BV 
in Haarlem, Netherlands, said 
his company, 


which prints 


money and passports for Euro- 


Discount Travel Firm Seeks 
To Expand Use of E-Tickets 


don’t 


Cheap Tickets, 
Sabre develop 
customized system 


BY MICHAEL MEEHAN 

Cheap Tickets Inc., a Honolu- 
lu-based discount travel com- 
pany, last week introduced an 
electronic-ticketing option for 
trips with multiple legs and 
carriers. 

“The e-tickets are great if 
you're flying on a single carrier 
and buying a published fare, 
but once you get multiple car- 
riers and nonpublished fares, it 
becomes real tricky,” said Ron 
McElfresh, Cheap Tickets’ vice 
president of online services 
and product management. 


Lack of Standards a Challenge 
To add the capability, Cheap 
Tickets built a customized 
electronic-ticketing system 
with its technology partner, 
Sabre Inc. in Fort Worth, 
Texas. This was challenging 
because air carriers have yet to 
adopt common standards for 
the tickets, and airlines often 


tickets 
for special fares, according to 
McElfresh. 

He said Cheap Tickets spent 
five months designing the new 
system and expects it to pay 
for itself after six months. Elec- 
tronic tickets will let the travel 
company avoid printing and 
express-mail costs, in addition 
to letting the company sell a 
ticket right up until the day ofa 
flight. Until now, Cheap Tick- 
ets was only able to issue tick- 
ets for flights that were five or 
more days away. 


A Noteworthy Effort 


While other online travel 
agencies have previously is- 
sued electronic tickets, Cheap 
Tickets’ effort to do so across 
multiple carriers is worth not- 
ing, said Henry Harteveldt, a 
senior analyst at Forrester Re- 
search Inc. in Cambridge, 
Mass. 

“The airline industry is 
showing signs that it under- 
stands that it needs to develop 
some standards in this area,” 
Harteveldt said. “So hopefully, 
this issue will be resolved soon 
enough.” 


offer electronic 


pean nations, is looking to add 
iris scan codes to passports 
“We see this biometric 
[technology] having the prop- 
er security for border passing 
immigration checks and social 
security systems,” Snijder said. 
Richard Hunter, 
vice president of e-metrics at 
Gartner Group Inc. in Stam- 


managing 


ford, Conn., said iris scans have 
the benefit of being exact and 
nonintrusive. 

“Yet there’s still the possibil- 
ity someone can intercept that 
information much 
like what happens with credit 
card fraud,” Hunter said 


postscan, 


“So 
it’s not bulletproof unless the 
system is bulletproof.” 

He added that only time will 
tell how well humans react to 
having parts of their bodies 
transformed into a bar code. 

“The world’s becoming less 
private as we gather ever more 
personal information, and we 


haven’t thought a whole lot of 


what it means to be in that en 
vironment,” he said. D 


The OpenTravel Alliance 
announced in September that 
it’s close to creating an XMI 
standard for electronic tickets 
that would make it easier for 
air carriers and travel suppli- 
ers to exchange ticketing infor- 
mation with one another. 

Cheap Tickets has sold more 
than | million tickets this year 
through its four call centers. 
McElfresh said he expects 30% 
of the tickets sold next year to 
be electronic. D 


CIO Positions Filled 


New ClOs were announced last 
week by Alcoa Inc. in Pittsburgh 
and GreenPoint Financial Corp. in 
New York. Rudolph Huber, executive 
director of finance at Alcoa’s Aus- 
tralian unit for the past three years, 
was named the aluminum maker's 
new CIO. At GreenPoint, Kevin Stein 
has been appointed as the housing 
lender and thrift banking company’s 
first C10. 


Se SUE IE RE LSP TEE EO MU te Om 


Buy.com Takes First 
Place in Online Sales 


Buy.com Inc., the Aliso Viejo, Calif.- 
based online electronics retailer, 
surpassed Amazon.com Inc., Best 
Buy Co. and Egghead.com Inc. for 
the first time as the most popular 
online buying destination for con- 
sumers, according to the Power- 
Rankings released last week by For- 
rester Research Inc. in Cambridge, 
Mass. Forrester conducted online 
surveys of 20,000 consumers, who 
identified the most recent e-com- 
merce sites that they purchased 
from and rated their experiences. 
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Natural Gas Auction 
Yields a Bargain 


Chicago-based energy industry ex- 
change Enporion Inc. announced 
last week that it had completed its 
first five reverse auctions valued at 
$3 million, with an additional $45 
million anticipated within the next 
two months. The first auction in- 
cluded six natural gas suppliers 
bidding for business from King of 
Prussia, Pa.-based UGI Corp., a 
founding member of the online ex- 
change. UGI said prices in the re- 
verse auction “were substantially 
below those that would be expected 
given historical data in the tradi- 
tional request-for-quote process.” 


New Intel Router 
Handles Encryption 


Intel Corp. last week announced 
availability of a broadband router 
with built-in virtual private net- 
working support. Intel officials said 
the chip set in the unit handles en- 
cryption and decryption normally 
done by servers, firewalls or indi- 
vidual PCs. The unit sells for $899. 





NEWS 


E-Business a Rough 
Road for Most Firms 


Some warn peers of risks of Net ventures 


BY MARC L. SONGINI 
LTHOUGH SOMI 
companies are 

making 


from e-business 


money 
ventures, just as 


many — or more — are losing it 
ind squandering resources, ac- 
cording to attendees at a con 
ference here last week. 

In fact, most companies ven 
turing onto the Web to do busi 
likely to fail, said 
president of 


Inter 


ness are 
Shikar Ghosh, 
Waltham, Mass.-based 
net portal vendor iBelong Inc., 
during Boston, Mass.-based The 
Delphi 
business commerce summit. 


Group’s business-to 

“Don’t start moving in this 
direction lightly,” said keynote 
Dee 


emeritus 


speaker Hock, founder 
CEO 
City, Calif.-based Visa Interna 
“All this comes with 


ind of Foster 
tional Inc 
a surgeon general’s warning: 
Be very careful.” 

Despite Hock’s harsh warn- 
ing, Visa is a high-profile suc- 
cess story. He noted that Visa 
established the archetypal 
network for 
than $30,000 and had it run- 


e-business less 
ning in less than a year, with- 
out the help of consultants. 
The biggest obstacle, Hock 
the the 
mind-set of employees who 


warned audience, is 
may be to resistant to change. 
Illustrating the dangers that 
lurk on the Web, Ravi Kalakota, 
chairman of Hsupply.com and 
an analyst at e-Business Strate 
both in Atlanta, an- 
nounced at the conference that 
his l-month-old 


gies, 


business-to- 
business exchange for compa- 
nies in the hospitality industry 
had just gone out of business. 

Hsupply.com, a $5 million- 
plus investment that had 90 
employees, managed to sign up 
400 hotels to its online 
marketplace. But getting an ex- 
change to function profitably 
is tricky and expensive, Kal- 
akota said. 

For example, 
Hsupply.com’s 
quired a large amount of hu- 


use 


he noted, 
systems re- 


man intervention on the back 
end to process customers’ in- 
voices and orders. “It got really 
messy,” Kalakota said. 

While there are companies 
that claim to be profiting from 
their Web ventures, it’s diffi- 
cult to quantify these success- 
es, because different compa- 
nies use different metrics. 

For instance, Millipore Corp., 


Internet Threatening Trade $ 


Trade groups’ 
survival tactics 
irk some members 


BY JULIA KING 
With up-to-the-minute indus- 
try news and information on 
suppliers, products, services 
and pricing available anytime, 
anywhere online, why should 
anyone get on a plane once or 
twice a year and fly to Orlando 
or some other conference mec- 
ca for an industry trade show? 

his is the do-or-die 
question facing thou- 
sands of trade associa- 
tions, as business-to- 
business electronic 
marketplaces and oth- 
er online ventures con- 
tinue to crowd the In- 
ternet in virtually all 
industries. 

At stake for many of 
the 
their 


associations is 
very survival, 


since the nonprofit 
membership groups derive the 
lion’s share of their operating 
budgets trom annual or semi- 
annual trade Still, as 
some members see it, asso- 
ciations’ survival tactics aren’t 
always fair to their members. 
For example, some nonprof- 
its, including the Washington- 
based Packaging Machinery 
Manufacturers Institute (PMMID), 
| have launched or co-own for- 
| profit Web sites. Others, like 


shows. 


STEVE ODZER: 
“After the trade 
show, nobody 
talks to ISSA.” 


a Bedford, Mass.-based manu- 
facturer of purification tools 
for the biopharmaceutical and 
microelectronics industries, 
has yet to see a profit from on 
line catalog transactions, ac- 
cording to Thomas Anderson, 
the firms’ director of corporate 
communications 

But the Millipore considers 
establishing its brand name on 
the Web a profitable invest 
ment, Anderson noted. In fact, 
he added, the company plans 
to expand its online opera 


the International Sanitary Sup- 
ply Association (ISSA) in Lin- 
colnwood, IIl., have partnered 
with third-party 
software and service vendors 


e-commerce 


to provide members with indi 
vidually branded Web sites. 

But in both cases, the asso 
ciations have been known to 
prohibit competing industry 
services — some of which are 
operated by their own mem- 
bers — from participating at 
their own sponsored events or 
from advertising in groups’ 
publications. 

For example, when janCen- 
tral.com, the online 
arm of GlobalSup- 
plyNet.com Inc., a 
New York-based elec- 
tronic marketplace 
serving the janitorial 
products industry, in- 
quired about advertis 
ing with the ISSA, it 
received an _ e-mail 
from the association's 
director of publica- 
tions that read, “I am 
sorry, but we are not 
accepting advertising or press 
releases from Internet portals.” 

Last week, however, Rebec- 
ca Pando, marketing director 
at the nonprofit ISSA, said the 
association has no such policy. 

The PMMI excluded virtu- 
ally all dot-com competitors 
at its annual trade show earli- 
er this year. The only Internet- 
based exhibitor the 
PMMI’s own PackExpo.com. 

The others 


was 


exclusion of 


tions by interfacing with its 
suppliers to reduce procure- 
ment costs. 

What's crucial for e-business 
success is tying IT 
initiatives to strate- 
gic goals, rather than 
viewing IT as an end 
in itself, said Robert 
Rudzki, vice presi- 
dent of business de- 
velopment at Bethle- 
hem Steel Corp. in 
Bethlehem, Pa. “Are 
you measuring pro- 
gress by press releas- 
es or in ways more 
tied to your bottom 
line?” he asked. 

Some companies demand to 
know up front from e-business 
vendors just what they’re pay- 
ing for. “We are seen as a rev- 


ow Incomes | 


“created quite an uproar in the 
industry,” according to Steve 
Miller, a trade show consultant 
in Federal Way, Wash., who 
works with 15 of the top 20 
trade associations in the US., 
including the PMMI. 

But PMMI President Chuck 
Yuska said he sees extending 
the trade association’s name to 
PackExpo as a way of “creating 
a trusted third party” for the in- 
dustry’s buyers and sellers. 

“Just like anybody else, trade 
associations are trying to fig- 
ure out what the Internet is go- 
ing to do to them,” Miller said. 
“What the smart associations 
have been doing is creating an 
online presence that continues 
what they do at trade shows on 
a year-round basis.” 

Ironically, trade associations 
have been able to exploit the In- 
ternet to increase the number 
of exhibitors at trade shows — 


Nasdag Hit by 
Another Glitch 


BY LEE COPELAND 
A software glitch in the Nasdaq 
Stock Market’s price quote en- 
gine caused the ex- 
change to halt trading for 1 
minutes last Wednesday. 
Officials at Nasdaq Stock 
Market Inc. in Washington said 
the halt was caused by a soft- 


stock 


EVAN CRAWFORD’S 
hospital demands 
that returns justify 
online expenditures. 
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enue stream and have to identi- 
fy where we are bringing in 
more money than we spend,” 
said Evan Crawford, executive 
director of e-trans- 
formation at The 
Children’s Hospital 
of Philadelphia. 

The hospital, 
which has 6,000 em- 
ployees and 40 loca- 
tions, is now launch- 
ing a multimillion- 
dollar portal to con- 
nect its physicians 
and patients and help 
with 
business operations, 
Crawford said. He 
said the hospital’s Web site has 
already shown a return on in- 
vestment by attracting dona- 
tions and new-patient referrals. D 


business-to- 


but not necessarily the number 
of attendees, according to Dick 
Bray, director of expositions at 
the Washington-based Ameri- 
can Society of Association Ex- 
ecutives (ASAE), which has 
25,000 individual members rep 
resenting 11,000 trade groups. 
For example, at the ASAE’s 
show this year, 150 more ex- 
hibitors were on the 
floor than last year, Bray said. 


show 


The association has been using 
the Internet to show exhibitors 
a “virtual show booth” and to 
sell booth space online. 

As trade groups continue to 
try to find their way, GlobalSup- 
plyNet CEO Steve Odzer, for 
one, said he isn’t worried about 
being excluded from the ISSA’s 
trade show and publications. 

“It’s a fact that after the trade 
show, nobody talks to ISSA,” 
Odzer said. “We’re on the In- 
ternet with 24/7 information. 
We don’t view them as com- 
petitors, because at the end of 
the day, they will never be able 
to compete with us.” D 


ware problem in its Small 
Order Executive System and its 
SelectNet quote update system. 

“It was a unique combina- 
tion of circumstances that 
caused the problem, but the 
problem was fixed by after- 
hours trading,” said Nasdaq 
spokesman Andy MacMillan. 

It’s the third time this year 
that the stock exchange has ex- 
perienced a slowdown or a halt 
in trading due to problems 
with the system. Others prob- 
lems occurred on Feb. 18 and 
April 4.3 
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BRIEFS 
NTT Unit Takes Stake 
In AT&T Wireless 


in a deal expected to be completed 
next month, Japan’s NTT DoCoMo 
Inc. is spending more than $9.8 bil- 
lion to gain a 16% stake in AT&T 
Wireless Systems Inc., the third- 
largest wireless carrier in the U.S. 
AT&T Wireless is a subsidiary of 
AT&T Corp. but is slated to be spun 
off into a separate company next 
year. DoCoMo also inked a deal last 
week to take a 20% stake in Tai- 
wan’s KG Telecommunications. 


Survey: More Cl0s 
Report to CEO 


More than half of the ClOs in U.S. 
firms now report directly to the CEO 
or president, up from 43% in 1997, 
according to a survey of 288 Ci0s 
by New York executive search firm 
John J. Davis & Associates. Anoth- 
er 22% report to the chief operat- 
ing officer. Half as many ClOs now 
report to the chief financial officer 
as did in 1997, the survey showed. 


Verizon Backs Out 


Verizon Communications Inc. last 
week terminated a deal under which 
it planned to merge its Digital Sub- 
scriber Line business into struggling 
NorthPoint Communications Group 
Inc. and invest $800 million in that 
company. The move prompted 
NorthPoint’s CEO to threaten legal 
action. Verizon said it was dropping 
the planned merger because of a 
“deterioration in NorthPoint’s busi- 
ness, operations and financial con- 
dition” since the deal was signed. 


Amazon.com Crashes 
Twice in One Week 


The Web site of online retailer Ama- 
zon.com Inc. crashed twice in one 
week late last month, falling victim 
to what the company has called an 
internal bug. 

The site first crashed on Nov. 24 
for about 30 minutes on the busiest 
day of the year for U.S. shoppers. 
On Nov. 30, it went down for about 
15 minutes. A spokeswoman for the 
Seattle-based company said the 
problem wasn’t the result of the 
site’s inability to handle increased 
Web traffic. 


NEWS 


Microsoft Slams Judge 
In Antitrust Case 


Vendor wants Jackson disqualified, but 
judge may oversee breakup if appeal fails 


BY PATRICK THIBODEAU 


ICROSOFT Corp 

made a request 

of the US. 

Court of Ap 

peals last week 

to reverse the decision that the 

company violated antitrust law 

and, failing that, to assure that 

trial Judge Penfield 

Jackson nothing 
more to do with the case. 

Microsoft may still have rea- 


Thomas 


would have 


son to fear Jackson, who could 
oversee the company’s break- 
up if its appeal fails. 

In its 150-page brief, Micro- 
soft said the antitrust trial “was 
error” and ac 
cused the of running z 
“highly unusual and prejudi 
cial” trial and violating judicial 
codes of conduct by speaking 


infected with 


judge 


publicly about the case. 
Microsoft said it wants Jack- 


Vendors Propose XML Securi 


of XML as a de facto standard 
wide : 


Standard aimed at 
easier integration 


BY TODD WEISS 
Microsoft Corp. and VeriSign 
Inc. last week unveiled an 
XML-based security 
aimed at 


online 
standard allowing 


easier integration of digital 
signatures and encryption for 
e-commerce. 

The protocol, known as the 
XML Key Management Speci- 
fication (XKMS), uses the rela 


tive simplicity of XML to im- 


plement two key aspects of 


secure e-commerce, according 
to the companies. 

The specification will be 
Web standards 
bodies for consideration as an 
open Internet standard. 

Kama Krishna, an analyst at 
Ryan, Beck & Co. in Living- 
ston, NJ., said the proposed 
specification validates the use 


submitted to 


son disqualified from any fur 
ther proceedings. 

But Jackson may still shape 
the final chapter. If Microsoft 
doesn’t win on appeal, he 
could supervise his plan to 
separate Microsoft’s operating 
system unit from the rest of its 
business — or some lesser 
remedy sought by the appeals 
court, said legal experts. 

If the breakup is imposed, 
the details will be worked out 
by the two parties. But Jackson 
“would become effectively the 
manager, while [the] parties 
develop a breakup proposal,” 
said Herb Hovenkamp, a law 
professor at the University of 
Iowa in Iowa City and an an- 
titrust expert. 

Since the trial ended in June, 
Jackson has been outspoken 
about the case, defending his 
decision while also acknowl- 
edging that his rulings may be 


for a com 
merce applications. 
WebMethods Inc., an enter- 


application 


range of e 


prise 
firm in Fairfax, Va., joined se 
curity company VeriSign and 
software giant Microsoft in 
designing XKMS. 

RSA Security Inc., an en- 
cryption company in Bedford, 
Mass., said in a statement that 


integration 


it’s backing the proposed stan- 
dard and including it in future 
software releases. 

XKMS aims to simplify ap- 
plication building by moving 
digital-signature handling and 
encryption out of the applica- 
tions themselves. 

Instead, complex functions 
such as digital certificate pro- 
cessing and revocation status 
checking can be placed on 
servers and accessed as needed 
through programmed XML 
transactions. 


XKMS could boost online 


‘vulnerable on appeal.” He has 
also acknowledged his lack of 
expertise in forming a remedy. 

Legal experts said they 
aren't certain how these com- 
ments will affect the appeals 


court judges. 


Judging the Judge 

“[Jackson’s] comments cre 
ate a lens through which the 
Court of Appeals will look 
at what he has done,” said 
William Kovacic, a 
professor of antitrust law at 
The George Washington Uni- 


visiting 


versity in Washington. 

“You want a careful judicial 
craftsman, exercising cautious, 
sensible judgments,” — said 
Kovacic 

“His comments bespeak a 
lack of good judgment and an 
inclination to use very crude 
rules of thumb in deciding key 
issues in the case,” he added. 

But Hovenkamp 
doubts the appeals court will 


said he 


give much weight to Jackson’s 
out-of-court comments. “They 
different 


are not materially 


Method 


security by merging the pro- 
tections of digital certificates, 
public-key infrastructure and 
the graceful nature of the XMI 
Web language, said Pete Lind- 
strom, analyst at 
Hurwitz Group Inc. in Fram- 


a security 


ingham, Mass. 
“Using XML for security ... 


XML Security 


Highlights of the new 
protocol: 


® Aims to allow easier inte- 
gration of digital signatures 
and encryption into XML 
pages. 


® Created by VeriSign, Micro- 
soft and WebMethods Inc. 


= Would allow complex page 
functions to be placed exter- 
nally on servers and accessed 
through programmed com- 
mands, rather than being 
built into applications. 
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The Road Ahead 


Jan. 12: Government 
responds 


Jan. 29: Microsoft replies 
Feb. 9: Final briefs 
Feb. 26-27: Oral arguments 


Spring or summer: Decision 


from the things that the judge 
said during the course of the 
trial,’ Hovenkamp said. 

The U.S. Department of Jus- 
tice, along with the 
governments that joined the 
agency in the against 
Microsoft, will respond Jan. 12. 

DOJ spokeswoman Gina Ta- 
lamona last week said Jack 
son’s judgment “is well sup- 


state 


case 


ported by the evidence offered 
during a 78-day trial, including 
thousands of pages of Micro- 
soft’s own documents.” 

Microsoft, in its brief, said it 
broke no law. 

“Microsoft did not engage in 
anticompetitive conduct,” the 
company wrote in its appeal. 
“To the contrary, Microsoft's 
conduct — improving its plat- 
form and broadly distributing 
those improvements — was 
procompetitive. It also made 
perfect business sense.” D 


enables folks to bring security 
mainstream, along with the 
e-commerce functionality 
XML is bringing to the online 
world,” he said. 

He called the proposed stan- 
dard “like SSL on steroids,” re- 
ferring to the Secure Sockets 
Layer encryption technology 
built into Web browsers. 

Several online retail compa- 
nies contacted by Computer- 
world wouldn’t comment on 
whether they will consider in- 
corporating XKMS into their 
Web sites. Spokeswomen at 
Sears.com, CDnow Inc. and 
Landsend.com said their firms 
wouldn’t discuss the technolo- 
gies they use. 

A review of the proposal 
could take 12 to 18 months 
before the standard could be 
adopted by the World Wide 
Web Consortium standards 
body. But because XKMS has 
been proposed by three of the 
biggest names in their respec- 
tive businesses, its eventual 
adoption is likely, said Charles 
Kolodgy, an analyst at IDC in 
Framingham, Mass. D 
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‘In light of AT&T's recent restructuring, | felt this would be a good time to update our valued 
customers on the latest developments at AT&T Business, and to restate our commitment to keeping five 
million business customers at the forefront of the networked world.” 


“By combining the most advanced IP, data and voice technology with the expertise of 40,000 
networking professionals, AT&T Business has achieved a number of significant milestones. With an IP 
Network presence in 60 countries and 850 cities, we've been awarded Network Magazine's Product of 
the Year for our Global VPN service. By offering the security and reliability of private data networks along 
with the ubiquity and reach of the Internet, we've taken the lead in overall IP-VPN market share. And in 
keeping with our commitment to provide a range of access options, we've deployed DSL in 100 markets 


“In addition, AT&T Business has firmly established itself in web hosting for companies of every size 
AT&T Solutions—our professional services arm—is providing custom hosting solutions to some of the 
world’s leading corporations. As part of a $2 billion joint effort with BT and Concert, we're building forty- 
four new Internet Data Centers in sixteen countries. And PC Magazine gave our Small Business Hosting 
Service its Editor's Choice Award for ease of use and installation.” 


‘As president of AT&T Business, my goal is to provide solutions and support that can keep our 
customers one step ahead. And by moving fast, staying flexible and maintaining a laser-like focus on 
the areas that concern you most, we'll continue to do just that.” 
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NEWS 


$49k Wharton E-Business 
Program Draws 35 Execs 


Senior executives cite opportunity 
to learn, network with one another 


BY JULEKHA DASH 
HIRTY-FIVE senior 
executives from 
around the world 
headed back to 
the classroom last 

week to learn about emerging 

in the New 
$49,000 a 


models 


for 


business 
Economy 
head 
The Wharton School of the 
University Pennsylvania 
kicked off its Fellows in E-Busi 
ness program, in which partici 


of 


pants will spend three-and-a 
half nonconsecutive weeks dur- 
ing the next four months at- 
courses around the 
world — in Philadelphia, Silicon 
Valley and Barcelona, Spain. 


Lifelong Network 


One the 
Richard Popp, director of hu 
at Dearborn, 
Ford Motor Co., 
the program’s 


a long-term in- 


tending 


of participants, 
man resources 
Mich.-based 
he 


said sees 


price tag “as 


Attendees aren’t 


just paying for classroom learn 


vestment.” 


ing, but also for a lifelong net- 
work of key executives who are 
driving electronic-business ini- 
tiatives at their organizations, 


said Popp. 


For instance, if participating | 


in the program leads to a joint 
venture with another company 
down the then 
$49,000 will seem “like a drop 
in the bucket,” he said. 


road, 


Tom Simon 


of e-business solutions at 
Schaumburg, Iil.-based Motor- 


ola Inc., spent part of last week 


working on a project learning | 


how e-business can help in im- 
plementing knowledge man- 
agement initiatives. 

David Foote, managing part 
ner at Foote Partners LLC, a 
workforce consultancy in New 
Canaan, Conn., said the cost of 
the program seems a bit high, 
especially since Wharton ben- 
efits from it as well as the par- 


10 Gigabit Ethernet Fast 
Becomes Reality for Some 


BY JAMES COPE 
While the 10 Gigabit Ethernet 
standard has yet to be ratified, 
the technology is already on the 
job in one metropolitan-area 
network (MAN). And it promis- 
es a faster, easier way to boost 
bandwidth - minutes in- 


| ATA GLANCE _| 
10 Gigabit 
Ethernet 


w Runs on optical fiber 


in 


aw Final standard expected to be ratified 
next year 


w Used in backbones for metropolitan- 
area and corporate wide-area network: 


ws Compatible with existing Ethernet 
standards 


stead of months, in some cases. 

That’s why it appeals to 
companies like Yard Interactive, 
a Web site development and 
hosting provider in New York. 

Yard develops Web sites for 
organizations such as The New 
York Times Co. and Deloitte 
Touche Tohmatsu in New York. 
The company, which also owns 
and operates Fertile Thoughts 
Inc., signed on with MAN 
provider IntelliSpace Inc. last 
year. New York-based Intelli- 
Space is using 10 Gigabit Ether- 
net technologies provided by 
Santa Clara, Calif.-based Ex- 
treme Networks Inc., 
though a standard hasn’t yet 
been adopted. 

Although companies can use 
capacity on IntelliSpace’s all- 


even 


the | 


senior director | 


ticipants. Professors gain valu 
able information for case stud 
ies and contacts for future con 
sulting And Wharton 
MBA students can make con- 
tacts at major 
through the program’s reverse- 


jobs. 
companies 


mentoring component, which 
pairs executives with Wharton 
MBA students. 


Northwestern University, 
Kellogg Graduate School 
of Management 


Sustainable Competitive Advan- 
tage in the Network Economy 


Carnegie Mellon 
University, 

Graduate School of 
Industrial Administration 


Customer Relationship Manage- 
ment in the Network Economy 


Advanced E-Commerce 
Technologies 


Advanced E-Marketing 


Workers can find cheaper 
alternatives, Foote said. But, he 
added, the can be 
valuable for executives, espe- 
cially if they don’t have MBAs. 

“Executives spend multiples 
of $49,000 and get zilch in re- 
turn from consultants and oth- 


program 


er experts,” said Foote. In con- 
trast, executive education lets 


Technologies 


E-Business Management program 
(three separate courses) 


optical network to connect of 
fices in different buildings, 
Yard President and CEO Doug 
Sukoloff said his primary re 
quirement is connecting his 
servers to the Internet. 
Sukoloff said his company’s 
bandwidth are 
continually increasing. “We 
started off [with IntelliSpace] 
at 5M bit/sec.,” he said. “At the 
moment, we have 8M bit/sec., 


requirements 


and we're just about to in- 
crease again — possibly dou 


ble it. And in nine months, we 


Teh EY 


could double it again.” 

Turning up more bandwidth 
is no big deal, Sukoloff said, be- 
cause the optical fiber link that 
IntelliSpace has connected at 
his building is capable of as 
much as 10G bit/sec. 

“We can turn up bandwidth 
in about an hour,” Sukoloff said. 
“It would take six to nine 
months to get that kind of pipe 
in your building [from a phone 
company].” The cost on a per- 
megabit basis is about the same 
as ordering multiple T] lines. 


CA Updates Platinum Tool 


BY LUCAS MEARIAN 
Computer Associates Interna- 
tional Inc. last week released 
an upgraded version of a soft- 
ware tool that 
managers modify applications 
as corporate needs change, 
adding a Web-based user inter- 


lets business 


face and other new features to 
the package. 

The Aion 9.0 tool, a legacy of 
CA’s acquisition last year of 
Platinum Technology Inc., can 
also be integrated with the 
Islandia, N.Y.-based vendor’s 
Neugents predictive-analysis 


$3,950 
$3,950 


$15,000 
($5,000 
per course) 
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employees tap into a network 
of peers and generate ideas 
that can help in business. 

Philadelphia-based Wharton 
will offer the program again in 
May, according to Jerry Wind, 
academic director of the pro- 
gram. He said about two-dozen 
executives have already signed 
up for the spring session. 

Popp said that in the end, he 
hopes to learn how to leverage 
e-commerce to transform the 
way a company does business, 
which is one of Ford’s top 
priorities. 

“That’s no smail feat for a 
with thousands of 
.” he said. D 


company 
employee 


vee er gcc ating Tt af ae ON A A AT NTE 


| $3,200to | Feb. 25-28, June 6-9, 
$3,800 


| Sept. 26-29 


$3,200to | Dec. 3-6, April1-4, 


| Nov. 14-27 


Jan. 6-8, March 28-30 
| March 5-8, Nov. 12-14 


+ One: April 9-13 
Two: May 14-18 

} Three 
ere: 


Although the network is 
running on 10 Gigabit Ethernet 
technology ahead of ratifica- 
tion of the standard, Stan 
Schatt, an analyst at Giga Infor- 
mation Group Inc. in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., said it’s not un- 
usual to have equipment in the 
field before standards are 
finalized. 

He added that he expects 10 
Gigabit Ethernet to be widely 
adopted both in MANs and for 
backbones in large campus set- 
tings. D 


technology and its Jasmine ii 
application development and 
e-business software. 

Neugents, a neural-network- 
based technology that uses ad- 
vanced pattern-recognition and 
neural network techniques to 
find patterns within large 
amounts of data, can be called 
from within Aion applications 
to supply business-related pre- 
dictions, CA said. D 
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Continued from page I 


Canada 


‘In some cases, [the law] is 
going to create some interest- 
ing nightmares” for 
nies, said Murray Long, a pri- 
Ottawa. 
Long cited the case of a Cana- 
affiliate that 


data in U.S.-based servers. 


compa- 


vacy consultant in 


dian stores its 

“How do you ensure that the 
[privacy compliance] safe 
guards on the U.S. corporate 
network are up to par?” he said. 


Contractual Requirements 

The Canadian law will likely 
many 
that exchange personally iden 
tifiable information with Cana- 
dian firms and subsidiaries to 


force U.S. companies 


have a contract that commits 


them to following Canada’s 
law, say legal experts. 
“A multinational 


operating in Canada will have 


company 


to have dozens and dozens of 
contracts with everybody who 
supplies them with any per 
information, 


sonal including 


their own subsidiaries,” said 
David Aaron, a former official 
at the US 


Commerce who negotiated the 


Department of 


European “safe harbor” agree 
ment and is now 
Dorsey & Whitney 
Washington. 


in attorney at 
LLP in 


And even though it may take 
three years before the law af- 
fects all U.S. firms doing busi- 


Northern Exposure 


On Jan. 1, financial institu- 
tions, telecommunications 
firms, transportation compa- 
nies and other regulated enti- 
ties will have to follow Cana- 
da’s new privacy law. By 
2004, all companies doing 
business in Canada will be 
subject to it. The law provides 
the following privacy protec- 
tions for Canadian citizens: 


Accountability: 
A company must designate 
someone as the privacy 


Who gets the data: Com- 
panies must disclose how 
data is used. 


Consent: Citizens must 
approve the use of their data. 


must provide access to the 


data that’s collected. 


Access: Organizations | 
| 





point person. 
1 | 


| 
| 
| 


ness in Canada, the lack of a 
grandfather clause — which 
would have exempted data col 
lected prior to the law’s enact- 
ment may force companies 
to begin seeking an individ- 
ual’s consent well before any 
deadline, legal experts noted. 

If a company doesn’t have 
the consent of the individual 
on the day the law takes effect, 
it won't be able to use that per- 
son’s information, even if his 
data was collected years ago, 
said Brian C. Keith, an attorney 
at Borden Ladner Gervais LLP 
in Toronto. 

Some companies, such as 
American Express Co. in New 
York, prepared long ago to 
adapt to the law. Amex already 
the Canadian Stan- 
Association’s model 


follows 
dards 

code on privacy, on which the 
act is based, said Sally Cowan, 


Continued from page 1 


Chicago 


quest for proposals is sched- 
uled to follow in early spring. 
Joe Mambretti, director of 
the International 
Advanced Internet Research at 
Northwestern University in 
Evanston, Ill., and a key mem- 
ber of the CivicNet infrastruc- 


Center for 


ture committee, said the proj- 
ect is aimed at creating a next- 
generation optical MAN — es- 
sentially, a wide-area network 
that can carry data, voice and 
video throughout the greater 
Chicago area. 

The network, as envisioned, 
would provide broadband ac- 
cess to government agencies, 
medical facilities 
institutions, 


businesses, 
and 
Mambretti said. 

Development of CivicNet 
will depend on interested ven- 
dors and user companies 
working with the Mayor’s 
Council of Technology Advi- 
sors, a group chaired by Chica- 
go Mayor Richard M. Daley 
that includes representatives 
from local government, busi- 


educational 


ness and academia. 
“Technology from 
the private sector, and that’s 
why in the early stages of plan- 
ning CivicNet we decided to 
put public and private togeth- 
er,” Daley said last week in an 
interview with Computerworld. 
But “the city does not wish 
to be in the provider business,” 
Mambretti said. “(The city] is 


comes 


| service 


NEWS 


the company’s chief privacy of- 
ficer. As a result, she said, the 
law will have “no impact” on 
Amex. 

Canadian privacy advocates 
maintain that the new privacy 


law will help businesses. 
“Consumers are more and 
asking about privacy 
policies, and I think that orga- 
nizations that have good poli- 


more 


cies and procedures in place 


Few Takers for European 


Most U.S. firms take 
wait-and-see stance 


BY PATRICK THIBODEAU 
U.S. companies are so far steer 
ing clear of the “safe harbor” 
European privacy agreement, 
which is intended to provide 


basically saying, ‘Here are the 
requirements,’ which gives the 
provider and vendor commu 
nity 
spond.” 

Mary Regan, 
The Yankee Group in Boston, 
said what makes Chicago’s ap 


the opportunity to re 
an analyst at 
proach unique is that it’s taking 


a position similar to an anchor 
tenant in a shopping mall. The 


| city is not only offering its 
runs to | 


rights-of-way for fiber 
participating net- 
work builders and 
providers, 
but it’s also willing 
to transfer the $30 
million it currently 


pays in annual 


| telecommunications 


fees to vendors that 
participate in the ini- 
tiative. 


Too Soon to Tell Cost 
As of last week, 
hundreds of compa- 
nies had responded 
to the informational 


MAYOR DALEY: 
Firms always ask 
about the city’s tele- 
com infrastructure 


request 


| via a Web site devoted to the 


project (www.chicagocivicnet. 


| net), said CivicNet project di- 
rector Doug Power, who works | 

| at Chicago’s 

| General Services. 

| But Power said that it’s too | 

| early to tell how much it will 

CivicNet, | 


Department of 


cost to 
which is expected to take 10 
years to complete. 

Power likened the CivicNet 
plans to projects in which local 


develop 


| governments build roads, wa- 


terworks, sewers and airports 
to entice companies to move in 


Safe Harbor Agreement 


for 
Europe, 


some legal protections 
firms operating in 
where personal privacy laws 
are more strict than in the U.S. 

Only three entities have 
signed up for safe harbor pro- 
tections since the U.S. Depart- 
of began 
making them available Nov. 1. 
But it’s unclear at this point 


ment Commerce 


or to prevent them from going 
elsewhere. In today’s e-busi- 
ness era, he said, big cities like 
Chicago need to provide ac 
cess to high-speed networks. 
According to Daley, compa- 
nies locating or expanding in 
Chicago “are always asking 
about the type of telecommu- 
nications infrastructure that’s 
available.” 
Power said 
would be phased in over time 


the network 
to carry all city gov- 
ernment and institu- 
tional data, 
and video communi- 
cations. Providers 
participating in the 
initiative could then 


voice 


offer a variety of in- 
formation 
over the same fiber 
to businesses and 
residential users, he 
said. 

The CivicNet proj- 
ect “provides a way 
to aggregate need 
and supply,” said Michael Sil- 
verman, a partner at the Chica- 
go office of law firm Duane, 
Morris & Heckscher LLP. “It’s 
a great use of the city’s ability 
to bring together various con- 


services 


stituencies.” 

Chicago officials hope to 
sign contracts with vendors by 
the end of next year, Power 
said. 

He added that it’s unlikely 
that any single vendor could 
handle the job of building and 
operating the network, which 
is expected to be based on Eth- 
ernet standards. D 
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will be able to sort of turn [pri- 
vacy compliance] to their ad- 
vantage,” said Heather Black, a 
legal advisor at the Office of 
the Privacy Commissioner of 
Canada in Ottawa. D 


whether the slow start is an in- 
dicator that the agreement is 
doomed. 

A Commerce Department 
official, speaking on back- 
ground, said the department 
gets approximately 20 calls per 
day from businesses seeking 
information about the safe har- 
bor. Companies are still in the 
learning stage, the official said. 

James Sheire, manager of 
government affairs at the Euro- 
pean-American Business Coun- 
cil, a Washington-based orga- 
nization that represents 85 
multinational firms, said many 
companies are taking a wait- 
and-see approach, especially 
since the Europeans aren’t ex- 
pected to review the success or 
failure of safe harbor until the 


There is a lot 
of confusion 
out there. 


DAVE STEER, SPOKESMAN, 
TRUSTE 


middle of next year. “There’s 
no rush to participate,” 
Sheire, at the Privacy & Ameri- 
can Business conference in 
Washington last week. 

The safe harbor provides 
guidelines for U.S. companies 
transferring data out of Eu- 
rope. U.S. firms are considered 
in compliance with Europe’s 
data protection laws if they 
voluntarily agree to follow a 
certain set of privacy practices. 
The European Commission ap- 
proved the deal in July. 

“There is a lot of confusion 
out there,” said Dave Steer, a 
spokesman for Truste, a firm in 
San Jose that certifies compa- 
nies’ Web site privacy prac- 
tices, referring to the safe har- 
bor agreement. Truste will cer- 
tify Web sites that comply with 
the agreement, but it’s going to 
take education to convince 
companies of the need for safe 
harbor certification, he said. D 


said 
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Co-op to Certify ‘Iools to 


Measure Level of Security | 


But some fear risks of formation of 
anonymous database for sharing info 


BY DAN VERTON 
O AMOUNT of 
preflight checks 
can 
that a 
won't fall out of 

the sky, and yet the airline in- 


guarantee 
plane 


dustry is required to conduct 
those checks takeoff. 
It’s a condition of doing busi 
ness that the airlines and their 
understand and 


before 


customers 
accept 

Soon, the same may be true 
companies that want to 
connect their 
tems to the Internet. 

The Bethesda, Md.-based 
Center for Internet Security 
(CIS), a 


enterprise, plans to release a 


for 


computer sys- 


nonprofit cooperative 


series of global benchmarks 
that will let firms measure and 
monitor the security status of 
systems connected to the In 


ternet. The CIS was formed 


Continued from page | 


Cybersecurity 


the coordinating committee of 
the NPCIS acknowledged that 
progress hasn’t proceeded at 
the same pace in all sectors. 

“I have talked personally to 
the coordinators, and 
they are all working feverishly 
at this,” Watson, 
also manager of critical-infra- 


sector 


said who's 
structure protection at Cisco 
Systems Inc. in San 
“There are some sectors that 
are ahead of others. However, 
we accept the challenge that 
the government has given us to 
protect the networks that run 
our infrastructure.” 


Jose. 


One indicator of progress is | 


the pending announcement of 
an Information Sharing and 
Analysis Center (ISAC) for the 
IT community, similar to the 
ISAC that already exists for the 
financial services sector. The 
ISAC offers a secure database, 


analytic tools and other soft- | progress at some banks, air- 


less than two months ago by 
more than 80 private compa- 
nies, government agencies, 
academic institutions and con- 
sulting firms. 

These benchmarks, or secu- 
rity rulers, will enable compa- 
nies to select a specific level of 
security and then use certified 
third-party validate 
that their systems meet mini- 


tools to 


mum standards of operation. 
he CIS will release its first 
benchmark for Sun Microsys- 
tems Inc.'s Solaris operating 
system in the next few weeks, 
according to Clint Kreitner, 
CIS president and CEO, who at 
a meeting in Washington last 
week encouraged a group of 
government and industry se- 
curity professionals to join. Fu 
ture releases will cover Linux, 
Windows 2000, Windows NT, 
HP-UX, IBM’s AIX, Silicon 


Graphics Inc.’s Irix and even- 


ware that allow officials to sub- 
mit reports about information 
threats, vulnerabili- 


ties, incidents and solutions. 


security 


Addressing Obstacles 

Tim Atkins, a member of an 
NPCIS working group, said the 
IT sector has been moving very 
aggressively. Any perceived 
slowness is due to a genuine 
desire by industry to protect 
proprietary and sensitive in 
formation on behalf of their 
companies, their shareholders 
and their clients, said Atkins, 
who is director of critical infra- 
structure protection at con- 
sulting firm SRA International 
Inc. in Fairfax, Va. 

Thomas R. Horton, 
man of the National Associa- 
tion of Corporate Directors 
and a participant in several re- 
cent critical-infrastructure pro- 
tection summit meetings, said 
corporate concerns regarding 
shareholder value and in- 
creased competition may be 
getting in the way of security 


chair- 


tually, individual applications 

The CIS is based on the no- 
tion of collective action, said 
Kreitner, adding that charter 
member companies get to re 
view, comment and vote on the 
draft benchmarks. “None of us 
can do this by ourselves,” he 
said. “The necessity of collec- 
tive action is clear.” 

Charter memberships 
available through December at 
$20,000 for consultants or sup- 
pliers, $5,000 for user organi- 
zations and $1,000 for individ- 
uals, said Kreitner. 


are 


User Apprehension 

A senior White House offi- 
cial who attended the meeting 
called the CIS a unique effort 
to create a security consortium 
of Internet users. “We have all 
sorts of consortiums for ven- 
dors, but nobody has ever cre- 
ated a consortium that repre 
sents the interests of users,” 
said the official, who requested 
anonymity. 

Users were less enthusiastic, 
however, about another plan 


lines and telecommunications 
companies. 

Despite the banking indus- 
try’s perceived success in the 
area of security, a recent spate 
of money laundering schemes 
in the banking industry, includ- 
ing a $1.4 billion scam against 
Citigroup Inc. and Commercial 
Bank of San Francisco that last- 
ed nine years, raises serious 


questions about the status of 


security in the industry, said 
Horton. 

Likewise, the airline and tele- 
communications sectors have 
come “under siege” as a result 
of deregulation and the current 
climate of mergers and acquisi- 
tions, said Horton. A senior 
White House official said years 
of a “systematic underinvest- 
ment in [electric power] grid 
capacity,” combined with the 
effects of wholesale deregula- 
tion, has created a “potentially 
perilous [security] situation.” 

But two CIOs from the nat- 
ural gas and electric industries 
said that security protections 
against cyberattacks in their 


Center for 
Internet 
Security 


www.CiSecurity.org 

® More than 80 charter members, includ 
ing financial, manufacturing and utility 
companies 

® Charter membership open through 
December 

® Open to individuals, user organizations 
consulting firms and security software 
service providers 

by the center — to make avail- 
able an anonymous database 
that would allow companies to 
compare their security status 
with that of their peers. Some 
users who attended the brief- 
ing expressed concern about 
the database and the potential 
for leaks of sensitive or propri- 
etary information. They said 
they are concerned that the au- 
tomated tools used to report 
their “anonymous” configura- 


industries are being addressed 
constantly, although the na- 
tional effort lacks a_ useful 
gauge for how much security is 
enough. 

“If you don’t have any at- 
tacks, it’s easy to let the pro- 
gram slip,” said Jon Arnold, CIO 
at the Edison Electric Institute 
in Washington, a trade associa- 
tion that 100 in- 
vestor-owned electric utilities. 


What's It All For? 

Gary Gardner, CIO at the 
American Gas Association in 
Washington, said he some- 
times wonders what the indus- 
try gets in return for its coop- 
eration with the government. 
“To some extent, I don’t know 
what sharing all this informa- 
tion achieves for us, which is 
what the oil industry has said 
as well,” said Gardner, adding 
that FBI warnings on the “I 
Love You” virus didn’t arrive 
until two hours after it hit his 
company’s offices. 

Bruce Freeman, CIO at 
Burlington Northern Santa Fe 


represents 
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tion data might also inadver- 
tently capture network maps 
and other data. 

Franklin Reeder, chairman 
of the CIS, downplayed the se- 
curity risks related to CIS 
membership. The center is 
about “making the business 
case and giving the market- 
place clear signals of what 
works and what doesn’t” in the 
realm of Internet security, said 
Reeder. 

“People are hungry for yard- 
sticks,” said Alan Paller, direc- 
tor of research at the SANS In- 
stitute in Bethesda, Md. “Only 
a few of the consulting organi- 
zations who have their own 
proprietary rating systems will 
find these public rulers prob- 
lematic, but they will come 
around very quickly once their 
clients discover the value.” 

Bill Crowell, CEO of Cylink 
Corp. and a former deputy di- 
rector of the Fort Meade, Md.- 
based National Security 
Agency, called the CIS effort “a 
precursor to the ultimate 
need” to establish broad stan- 
dards that companies and or- 
ganizations can use to measure 
their vulnerability and liability. 
“Minimal performance stan- 
dards achievable,” said 
Crowell. Cylink is a Santa 
Clara, Calif.-based provider of 
public-key infrastructure secu- 
rity systems. D 


are 


Corp. (BNSF) in Fort Worth, 
Texas, said his company be- 
came concerned about infra- 
structure security four years 
ago, partly because a security 
consultant was able to per- 
suade 97 out of 100 BNSF em- 
ployees to divulge their system 
passwords and user IDs. 

Freeman said the railroad 
immediately entered into an 
aggressive training campaign 
to educate employees to be 
more secure. He said the com- 
pany also beefed up its infra- 
structure security. 

Gene Gorzelnik, a spokes- 
man for the North American 
Electric Reliability Council 
(NERC) in Princeton, NJ., said 
all the sectors are making 
progress, but admittedly at dif- 
ferent speeds. "You can’t build 
something from nothing over- 
night,” he said. 

The NERC is presenting 
written recommendations for 
the Clinton plan. D 


Linda Rosencrance contributed 
to this story. 
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In the Navy, Danger Is 
Just Part of the Tech Scene 


Crew of 5,000 aboard USS Constellation 
orchestrate aircraft ballet with tech tools 


BY PIMM FOX 
HE ASSIGNMENT 
seemed easy: Fly 
out to the aircraft 

USS 
stellation, find out 

what kind of IT 

moving airport afloat and re- 


carrier Con- 


keeps this 


turn to base 

Of course, no one mentioned 
the noise, the cold or the over- 
powering smell of jet fuel. 

And did I mention the noise? 
There are several kinds. 

First, there’s the noise of the 
propeller plane, which we enter 
from the rear and sit in facing 
backward. During our flight to 
the 


are so loud, we have 


Constellation, the engines 
to wear 
large noise-mufflers. There’s 
also the danger of airborne par 
ticles, so we don face masks. 
The airplane, a ¢ 
hound, known 
as a COD 


2A Grey 
affectionately 
short for “carrier 
looks like 
the inside of a tractor trailer, 
what with 


onboard delivery” 


the wires, rigging 
and exposed rivets. Its primary 
task is to haul cargo — as much 


as 10,000 pounds of spare 
parts, mail and people — out to 
the carrier. As the plane rocks 
back and forth during its 90- 
minute flight, Petty Officer 
Brian Anderson, originally 
from New Smyrna Beach, Fla., 
uses a slide rule to check the 
weight and balance of the air- 
whether 
we're in its center of gravity. 


craft to determine 


When we land, it smells as if 


saturated the air 
We're 


told we can remove our seat 


someone has 
with gasoline fumes. 
belts, and an escort is designat- 
ed to get us off the flight deck 
and into the bowels of the ship. 
We're ushered up and down 
several flights of steps before 
we're led into what could be 
a small executive office suite, 
complete with a large-screen 
TV and fluorescent lights. 
There’s a loud roar in the 
distance, and the room shud- 
ders ever so slightly. The steam 
catapults have just launched 


another airplane from the ship. 

Today, the carrier is hosting 
flight 
which 


qualifications, 
70 aircraft 


during 
60 to will 
take off and land into the night 

all night 

I ask the public affairs offi- 
cer, Lt. Charlie Brown, where 
the IT is that runs all this — the 
scheduling of crews, the sup- 
plies, the day-to-day opera 
tions. He matter-of-factly tells 
that 
neath the 


me the IT center is be- 
photo lab on the 
third deck (see story 


But wouldn’t I first like to go 


below). 


up and see the “air boss” — the 
person who gives the final OK 
to launch the aircraft? 

What better way to experi 
ence the energy and commit- 
ment of the sailors and airmen 
than to watch them do what 
they’re all focused on: safely 
launching and landing planes. 


A Well-Oiled Machine 


For the next 18 hours, F-18s, 
F-14s and assorted other planes 
shifted 


around like Tinkertoys in a pre 


and helicopters are 
cise ballet that combines sight, 
sound and smell. It’s an impres- 


sive demonstration of coordi 
nation, planning and execution. 
The plans are launched with a 
deafening explosion after quick 
fuel 
sumption, wind speed and tem 
perature. They land with an 
equally ear-splitting 
stopped by an arresting cable. 
All night long, fuel tanks are 
filled, steam pressure is gener- 
and 


calculations of jet con 


bang, 


ated communications 
crackle among deck crews, air 


chiefs, pilots and air bosses. The 


air chief runs the show, while air | 


bosses work about 20 feet from 
the noise of fully loaded, full- 
throttle supersonic aircraft. 

We're taken down into the 
nether reaches of the ship to 
the Combat Direction Center 
(CDC). Bathed in bluish light, 
the air-conditioned 
room about half a 
dozen men ranging in age from 
18 to 45. 

On 
it looks like it does in the 


fiercely 


contains 


the various screens 
yes, 
movies — a computer-en 
hanced air detection 


tracks a multitude of airplanes. 


system 


Four warfare modules compile 
data and relay it to the tactical 
action officer and display it in 
real time on large computer 
screens. This is how the ship 
knows what’s going on with 
the planes that are aloft 


Using an encrypted radio 
satellite system, seamen Roy 
Kim and Randy Espanol can 
monitor in real time how much 
fuel an aircraft has, how fast 
it’s traveling and how its on- 
board avionics are working. 
One aircraft is diverted to land 


Ae 
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the decision-making process.” 

Overall, the technology des- 
ignated for external, combat-re- 
lated communications doesn’t 
seem like an operation requir- 
ing Star Wars’ George Lucas. 
But it does appear as if it’s been 
built to withstand lots of use 
and abuse. We never hear that 
a system is down or that some- 
thing doesn’t work. Indeed, the 
staff’s commitment to mainte- 
nance and training is almost 
palpable. 

Heading to our bunks for 
the night, we cross the hangar 
bay, where multimillion-dollar 


SEAMEN Roy Kim and Randy Espanol (right) use a radio satellite 
system to monitor aircraft aboard the USS Constellation. 


onshore because it is remotely 
confirmed that something is 
wrong with its gyroscope. 

As the nerve center for de- 
fense of the ship, the CDC is a 
vital clearinghouse for infor- 
mation. Chief Warrant Officer 
Bruce Kesinger of San Diego 
says the “amount of information 
that flows into the CDC helps 


USS Constellation’s \T Center Toils in Bright Shadows 


Seeming almost like an after- 
thought, the USS Constellation’s \T 
center is located in a nondescript 
room measuring 25 by 15 feet, 
many ladders down into the perpet- 
ual fluorescent brightness of the 
17-story ship 

We greet several members of 
the 40-person IT staff. Metal desks 
are pushed together and pipes cir- 
cle overhead. There are no win- 
dows, and the temperature is about 
58 degrees. There's no place to sit 

This center serves the ship's 
crew of more than 5,000 people, 
who communicate with family and 
friends via e-mail dispatched 
through a hub in Hawaii. The IT 
group also supports highly classi- 
fied ship-to-ship communications. 

Petty Officer 2nd Class Albert 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Sandoval has spent the past three 
years attending to all these “cus- 
tomers.” For Sandoval, the term 
isn't a marketing concept. 

“When you have 5,000 cus- 
tomers every day who see your 
face and depend on you, you want 
to give them good service,” says 
Sandoval, as he maps out the con- 
figuration of the ship's routers. “We 
send out all the e-mail via secure 
superhigh frequency satellite chan- 
nels to Hawaii. You bet we have to 
get that right all the time.” 

Systems onboard include 600 
Windows NT workstations, 40 
servers and a PC-based system for 
ordering parts and supplies forthe | 
carrier's complement of 70 aircraft. | 

Using a Hewlett-Packard Co. 
Unix system, the IT center keeps 





price lists, job requests and reports 
on as many as 20,000 supply 
items for the ship. Sandoval, who 
has a background in data process 
ing, says the system has its quirks. 


et 


NAVY OFFICER Albert Sandoval 


serves the ship’s 5,000 avid 
e-mail users. 


During the past six months, he 
says, the “Unix system kept crash- 





ing. It wouldn't see the network. 


aircraft are being assembled 
and disassembled with the 
care you hope a doctor gives a 
patient. 

Yet despite the noise and 
amount of activity, there is no 
sense of overriding pressure; 
just calm diligence and con- 
centration — an engineer’: 
dream come true. D 


We think it was an HP error, but 
we were able to send the data to 
San Diego[the ship’s home port], 
where they are able to offer sup- 
plies and maintenance by the time 
we dock.” 

Sandoval, who's originally from 
Fort Worth, Texas, has another year 
to go on his Navy contract. He says 
he knows that earning $1,700 per 
month to be responsible for this 
Microsoft Exchange IP network is a 
little low. is he dreaming of landing 
a better-paying IT job in the private 
sector? 

Well, Sandoval says, he doesn't 
know. He says he likes the job se- 
curity of being in the Navy, and he 
likes working with IT. But most of 
all, “being in the Navy is like being 
in a family. It is hard to explain, but 
we each depend on each other. I'm 
not sure you can buy that.” 

- Pimm Fox 
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NEWS 


NSA Considers $5B 
Outsourcing Pact 


To contract for non-mission-critical IT 


BY DAN VERTON 
HE NATIONAL Secu- 
rity Agency (NSA), 
the super-secret 


communications 


intelligence arm of 


the Pentagon, next month 
plans to open its doors to in- 
dustry with a request for pro- 
posals (RFP) for a contract to 
outsource the majority of its 
non-mission-critical IT infra- 
structure 

The 10-year, $5 billion initia- 
called Ground- 
breaker, is the result of a 15- 
month NSA study to deter- 


tive, Project 


mine if the agency’s IT infra- 
structure needs could be met 
through a 


more efficiently 


massive outsourcing agree- 
ment with the private sector. 

If awarded, the deal would 
be the second-largest govern- 
ment outsourcing pact in his- 
October, the Navy 
awarded Plano, Texas-based 
Electronic Data Systems Corp. 
a $6.9 billion contract to build 
an intranet infrastructure for 
the Navy and Marine Corps. 

The Fort Meade, Md.-based 
NSA is known as the signals in- 
telligence arm of the U.S. De- 


tory. In 


Merck to Invest $100 Million 
In Online Health Start-ups 


BY TODD R. WEISS 
Pharmaceuticals vendor Merck 
& Co. last week announced the 
formation of a subsidiary that 
will be given $100 million to in- 
vest in private online start-ups 
and other emerging companies 
focused on marketing and dis- 
tributing pharmaceuticals and 
related health care services. 
Already the operator of one 
of the top online pharmacies 
through a Web site run by its 
Merck-Medco Managed Care 
LLC unit, Whitehouse Station, 


N.J.-based Merck said it hopes 
to use the new Merck Capital 
Ventures subsidiary to expand 
the services it offers via the In- 
ternet to doctors, patients and 
pharmacists. 

Merck Capital Ventures will 
begin searching for investment 
opportunities immediately. But 
it said its $100 million fund 
won't be used to invest in any 
research-based pharmaceuti- 
cal, vaccine or biotechnology 
companies. 


All Kinds of Possibilities 


Instead, a company spokes- 
woman the investment 
opportunities being eyed by 
Merck include start-ups that 
offer new ways to find patients 
for clinical drug trials or to in- 
form doctors and pharmacists 
about new drugs. “We're open 
to all kinds of possibilities that 


said, 


we see as innovative and [that 
provide] ways to improve our 
business,” she said. 

Merck Capital Ventures will 
be based in Montvale, NJ., and 
will be headed by Per G.H. Lof- 
berg, who resigned last week 
from his job as CEO at Merck- 


Medco to become president of | 


the new subsidiary. 
Jim Williamson, an analyst 


partment of Defense, tasked 
with intercepting and analyz- 
ing a vast array of foreign mili 
tary and national security-re- 
lated communications. The 
pace of technological change 
in recent years, including ad- 
vances in encryption, the 
spread of fiber-optic cable and 
the increasing volume of Inter- 
net communications, has made 
infrastructure modernization a 
top priority for the agency. 
However, Project Ground- 
breaker is limited to adminis- 
trative and logistics functions, 
and won't involve turning data 
collection or analysis over to a 
third party, NSA officials said. 
Project Groundbreaker has 


at IDC in Framingham, Mass., 
said Merck’s investment strat- 
egy makes sense as an adjunct 
to the Merck-Medco online 
pharmacy. “It tells me what 
they’re doing is backing up 
their leadership position in 
that area with capital invest- 
ments in other areas,” he said. 
An increasing number of 


IBM Follows 
Chief Privacy 
‘Officer Trend 


BY LINDA ROSENCRANCE 
IBM last week named a chief 
privacy officer, joining the in- 
creasing number of companies 
that are appointing executives 
to oversee their data privacy 
policies and initiatives. 

Harriet Pearson, who has 
worked at IBM in jobs related 
to public policy since 1993, will 
take on the new role. Pearson 
will guide the company’s pri- 
vacy policies and practices and 
also “lead across 
IBM that will strengthen con- 
sumer privacy protection,” the 
company said. 

IBM’s announcement comes 
at a time when data privacy is- 
| sues are being closely scruti- 
| nized by consumer advocates 


initiatives 


been designed to reverse what 
NSA director Lt. Gen. Michael 
Hayden has characterized as 
years of modernization neglect 
at the agency. The project 
could affect the jobs of as many 
as 5,000 agency employees 
who may or may not be hired 
by contractors, according to 
NSA officials. 


Three Prime Contractors 

The NSA has prequalified 
three prime contractors to bid 
for the project: AT 
Segundo, Calif.-based 
puter Sciences Corp.; 
Greenbelt, Md.-based OAO 
Corp. Representatives from 
each of the firms declined to 
comment before NSA releases 
the RFP next month. 

John Pescatore, a former 
NSA analyst and now an infor- 
mation security analyst at 
Stamford, Conn.-based Gart- 
ner Group Inc., said Project 
Groundbreaker is a departure 


Com- 
and 


prescriptions are likely to be 
filled online, and many doctors 
are expected to start sending 
prescriptions directly to phar- 
macies via wireless devices, 
Williamson said. That would 
significantly change the phar- 
maceutical business, he added. 

Merck realizes “that the way 
people get their prescription 


and government officials. For 
example, the Federal Trade 
Commission is pushing for pri- 
vacy regulations after a survey 
earlier this year of 355 Web 
sites showed that only 20% of- 
fered privacy protections. 

As a result of the increased 
focus, companies are appoint- 
ing chief privacy officers to es- 
tablish corporate 
data-privacy _ poli- 
cies. There may be 
fewer than 75 chief 
privacy officers in 
place now, but that 
number is expected 
to increase rapidly. 

“This is definite- 
ly a growing trend,” 
said Andrew Shen, 
a policy analyst at 
the Electronic Privacy Infor- 
mation Center in Washington. 
“More and more companies... 
are thinking seriously about 
hiring CPOs to look at the pri- 
vacy implications of business 
and technology.” 

IBM said Pearson will focus 
on unifying its ongoing privacy 


PEARSON will guide 
IBM's privacy policies. 
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Breakin 
Ground 


Services to be covered by 
Project Groundbreaker include 
the following: 


maintenance and support 


w Help desks 


# Enterprise management 

= Information assurance and information 
systems security 

w E-mail services 

from what the NSA has done in 
the past. “Service-level agree- 
ments will be used and the 
contractor will manage all the 
resources,” he said. D 


drugs is going to be changing,” 
Williamson said. 

“And they want to be the 
ones doing the innovation, or 
at least [funding] the innova- 
tion, instead of being surprised 
by it,” he said. “It’s them play- 
ing from a position of strength 
using what they have, which is 
lots and lots of money.” D 


programs worldwide. Pearson, 
37, is also charged with ensur- 
ing that IBM adheres to evolv- 
ing consumer privacy guide- 
lines and follows all applicable 
laws and standards. 

IBM CEO Louis V. Gerstner 
said in a statement that privacy 
isn’t so much a technology is- 
sue as it “is a policy issue.” 

Companies 
“should think of pri- 
vacy issues holisti- 
cally, looking at 
[both] internal and 
external practices,” 
said Shen. 

In addition to her 
job at IBM, Pearson 
chairs the Privacy 
Committee of the 
Information Tech- 
nology Industry Council and 
serves on the board of the In- 
ternet Education Foundation 
and on the BBBOnline Privacy 
Seal Program’s steering com- 
mittee. She’s also a member of 
the executive committee of the 
CEO-level Privacy Leadership 
Initiative. D 
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NEWS 


Vendors Form Web Business Consortium 


BY LEE COPELAND 
A bevy of technology vendors 
last week set a new industry 
consortium in motion, pledg- 


& 
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Intel Corp., Microsoft Corp. 
and SAP AG, could fill an im- 


portant services gap if it gar- | 


ners wide industry 


and avoids partisan bickering. 


support 


| ternet Consortium (BIC), will 


be free for user firms. Joining 
the BIC will give users access 
to information on the group’s 


| best practices for implement- 


Membership to the organi- | 
zation, called the Business In- | 


ur award-winning 
e else in the game. 


Network 
ke C 2B 


Enterprise Intrusion Protection 
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ing new technologies and to 
other reference materials. 
Dwight Davis, an analyst at 
Strategies Inc. in 
Boston, voiced concerns about 
whether a vendor-based orga- 
could address tech- 
nology challenges in a nonpar- 
tisan way. “There is a need out 
there, but will the consortium 
be able to pick and choose the 
appropriate targets without 
going into the dangerous realm 
of favoring one vendor’s prod- 
uct over another’s?” he asked. 
In addition, the BIC’s giving 
end users access to its method- 
ologies for implementing new 
technologies may present a 
conflict of interest for mem- 


nization 


bers in the systems integration 


business, Davis added. 
“We're not trying to usurp 


the role that analysts or sys- 
| tems integrators have,” coun- 


tered Keith Uebele, director of 
e-business architecture mar- 
keting at Intel. “But I think 
[end-users] will have more to 
gain if we work together on 
things like best practices.” 


Joining the Party 

Thus far, about 25 technolo- 
gy vendors and five end-user 
firms, including Ford Motor 
Co. in Dearborn, Mich., and 
Capital One Financial Corp. in 
Falls Church, Va., have joined 
the BIC. San Francisco-based 
financial services firm Charles 
Schwab Corp. also joined the 
consortium, to help ensure 
that the technology vendors 
focus on practical technology 
implementations, said Neal 
Goldstein, senior vice presi- 
dent of architecture and plan- 
ning at Charles Schwab. 

“If you look at individual 


| technologies, they’re all great. 


But when they interact, they 
don’t look so good,” said Gold- 
stein. “What we're really look- 
ing to do is herd a bunch of cats 
into a mile-long conga line.” 
“The consortium seems like 


| an admirable undertaking, but 
| some key players are missing,” 


said Geoffrey Bock, an analyst 
at Patricia Seybold Group in 
Boston. “Organizations take 
time to develop, to get educat- 


ed and grow up.” 


Top e-commerce vendors 


} such as Ariba Inc., BEA Sys- 


tems Inc. and Sun Microsys- 
tems Inc. aren’t members of 
the organization at this time. D 
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Storage Rental Market 
About to Get Bigger 


Storage service providers build credibility 
in hopes of luring larger corporate users 


BY LUCAS MEARIAN 
HILE they 
still lack the 
credibility 
needed to 
entice many 

large corporate users, storage 

service providers (SSP) that 
offer data storage capacity ona 
rental basis continue to grow 
and will likely be joined by 
more competitors in the com- 
ing months, according to a re- 
cent study by consulting firm 

Summit Strategies Inc. 

Dot-com ventures and other 
start-up companies that are 
short on money and technical 
expertise and have 
dictable growth rates are the 
most likely customers for SSPs, 
said Boston-based Summit. The 
finding reinforces comments 
made earlier this year by users 
and analysts when storage 
rental companies were first 
emerging in the market. 

Paying monthly per-giga- 
byte rental fees to an SSP gives 
users the potential to scale 
their storage capacities as 
business needs dictate, in a 
manner similar to the 


unpre- 


way 


more-established application 
service providers (ASP) work 
with their customers. 

“T see the 
model as almost a subset of the 
whole ASP model,” said Sum- 
mit analyst John Madden, the 
author of the study. Both ap- 
proaches offer the 
prospect of increased simplici- 
ty and lower IT costs com- 
pared with running applica- 
tions or storage farms internal- 
ly, he added. 

TechTarget.com Inc., a Need- 
ham, Mass.-based company that 
operates a range of IT-oriented 
informational Web sites, is a 


hosted-storage 


users 


case in point. TechTarget rents 
its data storage from Storage- 
Networks Inc., an SSP in 
Waltham, Mass. The year-old 
company struck the arrange- 
ment in order to get its busi- 
up and running more 
quickly. 

“It was one less thing our IT 
guys had to worry about,” said 
Greg Strakosch, TechTarget’s 
CEO. “They had a very full 
plate building [our] Web infra- 
structure from scratch.” Since 
September 


ness 


opening in last 


New AT&T Boss Looks Ahead 


AT&T Corp., which has oper- 
ated without a president since 
late last year, last week named 
David Dorman, 46, to fill the post. 
Dorman, previously CEO of 
Reston, Va.-based Concert, a 
joint venture of AT&T and 
London-based British Tele- 
communications PLC, spoke 
with Computerworld’s James 
Cope about his new post. 


Q: What are your key management 
challenges? 

A: First of all, it will be to assess 
the things that need to be dealt 
with immediately and changed. | 
My initial blush is we’re doing | 
more things right than wrong. | 
... It’s just that things that are | 


going well are not getting a lot 


| of airtime. 


Q: What's going well? 
| A: Data services, for example, 


to business customers. AT&T 
has taken its growth rate there 
from the low teens 
in the first quarter 
of this year to the 
low 20s in the third 
quarter of this year, 
which believe 
is faster than the 
market is growing 
at this point. So 
actually in- 
creasing our share 
in that very impor- 
tant market. 


we 


we're 


DORMAN: “We’re do- 
ing more things right 
than wrong.” 


year, the dot-com venture has 
doubled the amount of storage 
capacity it rents from Storage- 
Networks to the current level 
of 2TB. 

But while there's little dis- 
agreement that the SSP market 
is growing rapidly, some ana- 
contend that handing 
over management of sensitive 
data to an SSP is a step many 
companies aren’t ready to take. 

Gartner Group Inc. in Stam- 
ford, Conn., that 
storage devices will make up 


lysts 


estimates 


55% of server hardware costs 
for typical users next year, and 
Cambridge, Mass.-based For- 
rester Research Inc. estimates 
that there will be at least a five- 
fold growth in storage sales 
during the next few years. By 
2004, according to Forrester 
analyst Joe Butt, the 100 largest 
companies in the world will 
have an average storage capac- 
ity that exceeds ISOTB. 

But most of the 
growth “will be sopped up by 
internal installations or [by] 
ASPs” that are hosting key cor- 


storage 


porate applications for users, 
Butt said. Demand for storage 
rentals “will continue to rise, 
but it will be a slow rise, be- 
cause [users] are going to be 
dealing with it in-house,” he 
added. 


In my view, the 
business communications will 
be driven off of data networks, 
which will encompass, in large 
measure, a lot of the voice 
communications today that ride 


on separate facilities. 


Q: What’s the most significant busi- 
| ness challenge facing AT&T? 
| A: I'd say it’s just overall cred- 
itability [among in- 
vestors]. We’ve got 
a great set of assets 
here, and be- 
lieve we're signifi- 
cantly undervalued. 

We've just got to 
systematically re- 
gain the confidence 
of the marketplace 
from a financial 
perspective in or- 


we 


future of 


der to get rewarded | 


Butt and Madden agreed 
that SSPs are currently facing a 
lack of credibility among large 
But Madden 
he expects that to be cured in 
time, as more users take the 
plunge. 

“One way or another, the 
SSP model will take hold, for 
the same compelling reasons 
that the broader ASP model is 
catching on,” Madden said. 

Ironically, the battlefield in 
the storage rental market is ex 
pected to be between SSPs and 
the 
which they sometimes lease 
disk space. As demand increas 


customers. said 


storage vendors from 


es, Madden said, vendors such 
as EMC Corp. and IBM will 
also likely begin offering ca 
pacity rentals, joining pure- 
play SSPs such as StorageNet 
works, Storage Way Inc. in Fre- 
Calif, and San 
based CreekPath Systems Inc., 
sell 


mont, Jose 


none of which 


equipment. D 


storage 


ea ees 
Rent-a-SAN 


Storage service providers face a 
number of challenges, including 
the following: 


for what our assets represent. 


Q: What changes in technology will 
most impact your business going for- 
ward? 
A: There’s been an incredible 
investment flow into telecom. 
Largely, it’s gone into optical 
transmission. Optical has been 
the basis of telecom for the last 
10 years, but what’s changed is 
the pace of innovation. ... The 
switching technology is get- 
ting better all the time to take 
advantage of that capacity, too. 
But frankly the 
that’s coming to the forefront 
now is that [telecommunica- 
tions is] about more than just 
building a physical network. 
It’s about building services and 
products and then distribution 
channels to take those to cus- 
tomers. D 


issue 


IEFS 


Oracle Grabs Former 
White House Aide 


Oracle Corp. announced that former 
White House press secretary Joe 
Lockhart has joined the company 
and will become a member of its 
senior management team, reporting 
directly to CEO Larry Ellison. Lock- 
hart will focus on refining and com- 
municating Oracle's business strat- 
egy, the company said in a state- 
ment. Prior to joining the White 
House staff in 1997, Lockhart was 
national press secretary for the Bill 
Clinton/Al Gore 1996 re-election 
campaign. 


Covad to Cut 
Operations, Jobs 


Covad Communications Group Inc. 
in Santa Clara, Calif., said it plans 
to cut its workforce by 13% and 
canceled the construction of a third 
operations site in Alpharetta, Ga. By 
taking these steps, the Digital Sub- 
scriber Line service provider hopes 
to cut its operational costs by 20% 
to 30% next year. Covad officials 
said layoffs will be made in all levels 
of the organization and will include 
operations, sales, marketing and 
support functions, affecting nearly 
400 of Covad’s full-time employees. 


ohort Takes 


MICROSTRATEGY INC. in Vienna, 
Va., has made its chief financial 
officer head of some key day-to-day 
operations in a move aimed at 
assuring customers and investors 
that the struggling data-analysis 
software vendor is addressing 
financial problems that emerged 
earlier this year. . . . Embattled Bel- 
gium-based speech-recognition 
technology vendor LERNOUT & 
HAUSPIE SPEECH PRODUCTS NV 
filed for Chapter 11 bankruptcy pro- 
tection in the U.S. after failing to 
reach an agreement to get addi- 
tional financing from its lenders. . . . 
New York-based Internet service 
provider JUNO ONLINE SERVICES 
INC. plans a trial run for offering 
high-speed Internet access over 
COMCAST CABLE COMMUNICA- 
TIONS INC. cable television lines in 
Philadelphia. . .. COMMERCE ONE 
INC. in Pleasanton, Calif., has 
signed partnership deals with 11 


| electronic-marketplace providers in 


eight countries in Asia. 
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NEWS 


My Geek Central 


HAT ARE YOU DOING to my laptop?” I 
C C asked my home-based personal chief tech- 
nology officer (a.k.a. the husband). 
“It’s a surprise,” he said, ignoring my 
flinty gaze as best he could. “You'll like it.” 


Turns out he was installing a wire- 
less LAN for our home network, and 
I must admit I do like it. The ability 
to surf the Web or answer e-mail 
while I’m at the kitchen table is a 
rather novel technokick right now. 
“Do you have a good signal there?” is 
the question of the hour at my house, 
Geek Central. “Watch out for the an- 
tenna!” is a popular admonition. 

I’m sure the thrill will wear off 
soon, since my charming little town 
is still limping along without high- 
speed Internet access. Yet I still feel 
obligated to celebrate every time technology 
hands me another convenience or provides an- 
other service. Then again, this wireless LAN 
business opened up a can of technoworms I'd 
been ignoring for some time. What’s the story 
behind all those boxes from eBay filled with 
motherboards, keyboards and what have you? 

“How many computers do we actually have in 
this house?” I asked my personal CTO. 

“Up and running — or on cold standby?” he 
replied. That earned him another steely gaze. 

“Well, about three PCs and four to five Unix 


machines,” he admitted. “And whatever laptops 


MARYFRAN JOHNSON is 
editor in chief of Comput- i 
erworld. You can contact | 

her at maryfranjohnson@ | 
computerworld.com. 


are around.” That took the number 
up to about 10 active systems. 

“So how many on cold standby?” 
Some hemming and hawing. Another 
seven in the wings, apparently. We've 
got naming servers, firewall servers, 
file servers, print servers, application 
servers... 

“What are we trying to become — 
the local utility company? Got any 
mainframes in the mail?” 

“I don’t like where this conversa- 
tion is going,” said the home network 
architect, sidling out of the room. 
One of our teen-agers noted sympathetically, 
“Dad’s a little obsessed.” 

Given this nerd-alert scenario, I am under- 
standably a big fan of our special feature this 
week a seasonal favorite on cool stuff for gift 
giving (page 80). Two of our intrepid staffers 
evaluated everything from MP3 paraphernalia, 
digital cameras and a “Happy Hacking Cradle” 
to an Australian claw-shaped gaming device and 
a mouse that vibrates and makes weird noises. 

I’m sure something on those pages will find 
its way to Geek Central later this month. 

“It’s a surprise,” I’ll tell him. “You'll like it.” D 
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New Rules for 
Consultants Will 
Add Work for IT 


HE SECURITIES and Exchange 

Commission and the accounting 

industry have come up with new 
rules to address potential conflicts of in- 
terests at firms that audit the books of 
companies with which they also have IT 
consulting relationships. 

The toughest restrictions on these auditing 
consulting firms won’t kick in for 18 months, but 
IT managers who use consultants from account- 
ing firms should get ready for more paperwork 
and management requirements. 

On the surface, the rules drive a wedge be- 
tween the IT consultants and the auditors to en- 


FOX 


sure that accounting firms 
can keep their IT consult- 
ing contracts while pre- 
serving the impartiality of 
audits. The main reason is 
the big bucks consulting 
brings in: IT consulting 
and business strategy con- 
sulting were worth $39.4 
billion last year, according 
to Ted Kempf, a senior an- 
alyst at Dataquest. Of that, 
$7.24 billion was generated 
by the Big Five firms. 
There are several ways 


PIMM FOX is 
Computerworld’s West 
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computerworld.com. 


in which accounting firms can keep their IT con- 
sulting businesses. Most would require IT man- 
agement at client firms to do the following: 

# Acknowledge their responsibility for internal 
controls to their auditors, in effect indemnifying 
the consultants. 

a Make the important IT project decisions and 
identify someone who has the authority to make 
all management decisions on a project. 

w Evaluate a project’s adequacy and results. 

# Verify that management doesn’t rely on the 
consulting firm’s accounting work as the primary 
basis for determining the adequacy of the compa- 
ny’s financial reporting system. 

This additional reporting burden might cause 
some Clients to sever ties with their IT consultants, 
says Mike Driessen, executive vice president at Ex- 
perio Solutions Corp., a Dallas consulting firm. 

In anticipation of this potential problem, the 


| Big Five have been separating their IT consulting 


arms. In February, for instance, Ernst & Young 
sold its IT consulting business to Cap Gemini for 


| $l billion. PricewaterhouseCoopers tried unsuc- 
| cessfully to sell its consulting operations to 
| Hewlett-Packard for a reported $18 billion. 


As a result, IT executives will see new and 


| more aggressive efforts by consultants — both big 
| and small — to win business. 
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vledge management system and become contributors 


| ti 
Is the foundation 


rporation of knowledge 
can create a customized user experience and 
crease customer retention and satisfaction 


Collaborative Environments 

Collabe o s a better chance of success in a Business Business I 3usiness Employee (B2E) 
knowledge manag nt environment because en rs have a higher vested interest in using the system since 
salaries, bonuses and ‘+r ince »s can be tied to it. Collaboration is more difficult in a Business-to-Consumer 


2C) environment because end users don't have a \ iterest since the incentive options are limited in the 


vironment. Also, the likelihood of meeting the end user in person in a B2C environment is lower, which makes 
1 


relationship development more difficul 


Business-to-Employee 

ont focuses on a knowledge management solution as a performance-enhancing tool because the 
solution is internally focused. A business will be able to monitor and enhance performance because of face-to- 
face interaction with the employee, allowing targeted feedback and development of incentives and users have a 
vested interest in its success. The key concepts in a B2E environment are change management, collaboration and 
community development. Change management entails not only using the system but also actively contributing 
to it. When this behavior expands through the organization, the potential for collaboration is heightened and 
becomes realistic. Collaboration allows organizations to leverage a knowledge management system internally 


through the operational areas of the company and out to customers and partners. Community development is 
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Business-to-Business 


focus 
internal to 


je lo » 
develc pme 


Interaction and feedback are crit for the success 


of a knowledge m yement solution in 


environment. The focus can move away from change 


management and towards the importance of customer 


(CRM) ing wit 


organizational processes e-commerce 


aM 


This White Paper was created by Computerworld’s 
Custom Publishing group. Comments on this 
supplement can be sent to managing editor Stefanie 
McCann at stefanie_mccann@computerworld.com. 
This White Paper, as well as other custom 


supplements, can be viewed online at 


www.computerworld.com. 
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which can be buried 
received 
Messaging decisions > made independent of 
llaboration needs and > organizations opt 
standalone messagin ons. Suppliers of 
collaborative solutions without messaging 
greater ma cept among orga 
looking for best-of-breed col rative tools 
include team collaborative applications, 
> and rea 


calendaring/scheduling, expert tracking 


conferencing software 
Application Service Providers 
The willingness to outsource n 

llaborative applice 1s to ASPs will not b 

nothing effort. Many companies 

ssaging and collaborative application services from 
ASPs start by outsourcing portions of their ap 

rastructure such as Internet-mail connect 
dedicated server management. These 
outsourcing steps will be watched closely to evaluate 
the ASP’s reliability, support, overall satisfaction and 
benefits relating to outsourcing before the 
organizations start thinking about what other 
applications and portions of the infrastructure will be 


+ a | 
outsourcea 


Instant Messaging 

According to IDC, business versions of instant 
messaging will pop up in workplaces for several 
reasons. First, key vendors are focusing on Instant 
messaging. For example, Microsoft Corp. is adding 
instant messaging to its Exchange 2000 Server. Lotus 
Development Corp. will continue to push its Sametime 


product as an easy way to add real-time collaboration to 
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analysis, strategic thinking and consulting on key 
aspects of knowledge management. You can reach 
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Domino/Notes deployments. In addition, Novell Inc 
vill pursue its relationship with America Online Inc. to 
deliver instant messaging to its customers 
\nother important feature of instant messaging is it 
allows workers to know when colleagues are available 
iis capability will be very valuable in team 
collaborative applications to identify team members 
currently available for consultation or 
collaboration. A third reason is the value in supporting 
and articulating policies for when instant messaging is 


appropriate compared to other types of 


member wants to know, “Can | ask you a question?” or 

Are you free for lunch?” Those questions do not 
require the formality of e-mail and can be better 
served through instant messaging. There is no reason 
to dedicate resources to index, store and archive such 


messages 


Collaborative Tools 

Collaborative tools evolve around messaging and 
communication. Some of these tools include e-mail 
notification, shared calendars, message boards, 
learning/training platforms, real-time discussions, 
online surveys, chat, document sharing and expert 
tracking. While vendors such as IBM and Microsoft are 
in this playing field, many smaller companies are 
delivering innovative tools and solutions to enhance 
the collaborative environment. An interesting example 
of a company doing this is South Norwalk, Conn.- 


based Raging Knowledge. Raging Knowledge’s 





products are based on proprietary 


l 


dynamically finds, creates, capture 


IC 30 ) Nn . ri > > n \ ledge 
knowle e across a gle bal enterprise Tacit knowledge 


is the personal, subjective and experiential knowledge 


that a person acqu 
how” in the popular 
products on two 
is a sophi 


1 


srofile-and-ma The second cons 


by the first technology. These tc 


leaders to identify opportunities anc 

would otherwise be unapparent. The adv 
these technologies is that a company can now bette 
understand its knowledge asset inventory and leverage 
that new understanding to support the development of 


business strat decisions 


Raging Knowledge’s solutions are desi; 


simple implementation, ease-of-use and rapid 
knowledge (rather than 
Knowledge trather than 


building of “people-centric 
building of “people-centric 


“document-ce focusing on 


these criteria, R Knowledge saves its customers 
time and money and inc likelihood of a 
strong and quick ROI 

The company’s products fall into two categories 
corporate applications and online services 


Knowledge's corporate applications 


clude Global 
Network and Virtual Service. Corporate applications 
are designed for internal identification and exchange of 
tacit kne 


ledge and are ideal for global institutions 


and customer service organizations. The online 
services are aimed at small- to medium-sized 
organizations that need to augment their internal tacit 
knowledge inventory with external resources. Onlin 
services include branded and private-label offerings of 


ITInfoSource?com. Raging Knowledge focuses on user 


Tacit Pe etre 


The personal, subjective and 
experiential knowledge that a person 
ETH eee mma ee 


ironmer 
Ipporting 


re 


decisions 


Virtual Service: Customer Support 
Currently in develor Virtual Service is an 


execution of the Global Network product with specific 
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ta 


tacit kne ssets focused exclusively 


solution enables subscribers to augment or even replace 


ternal support capabilities. Detailed enterprise 


5 are resol\ wit Juaranteed response 


24 hours, depending on user-defined 


urgency pal Users can 
collaborative sessions technicians. To maintain 
response quality and technician participa 

? IT experts, 


ITInfoSource?com continuously manages th 


up to 20% of the technicians 


systematically eliminatins 
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and applications solve 
within many vertical industries. For 


Indust 


industry can also benefit from 


and collaboration are 


oration will increase with the 
rketplaces, curement and B2B e 
n organization's success in this 


onment, it must collaborate and create a user 


and effe solution. While collaboration will 


“nt value and u 


age, achieving this interaction 
susiness must have a 
must understand the 
ement solution and the 

>ms that can be solved 
1owledge are in an exciting 
and potentially lucrative market as they deliver 
innovative solutions that are easy to implement and 
operate, allow rapid knowledge base development, offer 


a much faster ROI and provide administrative 


functionality to address the challenges facing a company. 





CASE STUDY: 


Raging Knowledge enhances VAR value 


John Kalleen Ill, CEO of Co nerica Inc., 
takes his company’s mission seriously. “Our job,” he 
says, “is to understand our customers’ business needs 
and then ensure they are using technology in such a 
way to give them a competitive advantage.” 
ComputersAmerica has been providing technology to 
its Northern California clients for almost 30 years. But 
no matter how smoothly the wide area network or 
business-to-business e-commerce systems projects go, 
need fast, 


Computers America's clients st economic 


answers to technology questions once installations are 
completed 
erica, a $70 million 


Which is why Compu A 


systems integrator, offers its clients a new support 
solution made possible by Raging Knowledge, a leading 
innovator of tacit knowledge management 


private label version of Ragin; 


Knowledge’s ITInfoSource?con 
ComputersAmerica provides clients 
expert enterprise-level IT support 
“Though the systems are in 
production, customers still need 
ongoing support,” he says, “such as ‘I 
keep having problems with my 
Exchange Server we're having 
downtime with our se does 


anybody have experience with this?’” By paying a fee 


to ComputersAmerica, customers can access 
“thousands of expert engineers who work with these 
issues all the time, through ComputersAmerica’s site,” 
says Kalleen 

Before ITInfoSource?com, there was no cost-effective 
way for customers to get access to quality support that 

panned the multiple platforms most of them run. 

“They could get support by individual manufacturer,” 
says Kalleen, but that means paying multiple vendors. 
Then there's the question of whether any single vendor 


can solve what are typically multi-vendor problems. 


“Customers are ie 
pressed with the Kalleen says he’s been pleased 
nswers they re getting, 
and the response time.” 


“When you're f ng tos [vendors like] Cisco, 
HP, IBN 1 , and you're using mul 


“AN logie r i > lipti > yrt 
technologie usiness solution, SOrts 


; Kalleen 


questions c 


tions on an onge Th 


ource?com support solution is that 
it, ComputersAmerica can 

support y fig ion of vendors,” says 

Kalleen 

nominal 


| \ 
Kalleen charges a price for the serv 


~j ll ) “OmMmp > to ?t > 
especially compared to the co 
one system 


l 


Keeps a vita isiness system runr 


many isands would that save?” 


pressed with the answers they 
id the response time,” he says, 
ranges from two hours to the 


usiness day 


th the ease of workin 

wwledge, particularly with the up- 
nt work needed to customize 
— John Kalleen TinfoSource?com to “look and feel so 


Comput fits seamlessly into the 


tersAmerica Web site. It was 
relatively painless. They're quite responsive.” 


ComputersA ica’s support offering is still n 


and even though fewer than 20 licenses have been sold, 


the up-front costs have been recouped. “But even 
beyond profits on the service itself,” says Kalleen, 
“ComputersAmerica benefits by becoming a more 
valuable partner to its customers.” 

alue to our 


‘We're always trying to provide greater 


clients. We bring them solutions to improve their 
business processes, their productivity and their 


profitability. Providing our clients technical support 


enhances that value.” 
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Driessen, a 15-year veteran consultant, says that 
10 or 15 years ago, IT consulting was dominated 
by the big accounting firms. “Today, there are lots 
of {T consulting firms you can do business with 
besides the Big Five,” he says. 

IT managers could also face consultants who 
are now shareholders in the client companies 
with rights and expectations. 

IT consultants who work for firms that also 
audit their clients’ books have been barred from 
owning stock in their client companies and from 
owning shares in mutual funds that own stock in 
client companies. The new rules and new IT con- 
sultancies make this issue moot. 

Either way, this means more work for IT man- 
agers. Either you'll have to weigh more sales 
pitches from a wider pool of consultants or, if 
you're happy working with a Big Five firm that 
also audits your company’s books, you'll have 
more paperwork. DB 
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Retailers Must 


Weigh Factors in 
B2B Exchanges 


USINESS-TO-BUSINESS exchanges 

will revolutionize trading, perhaps 

commoditize consumer goods and 
therefore provide dramatic cost savings 
for participants. 

Or they'll tie standards bodies up in 
knots, victimize smaller suppliers and 
take years to produce a payoff. 

Which scenario is correct? Could both be? 

The retail supply chain might be the most 
promising vertical market for B2B exchanges. U.S. 
retailing is, after all, a $3 trillion industry. And 
many of the world’s 
largest retailers are 
putting together promis- 
ing exchanges, among 
them the Worldwide Re- 
tail Exchange (with Tar- 
get, Albertson’s, Best Buy, 
Kmart, Walgreen’s and J.C. 
Penney) and the Global 
NetXchange (with Sears, 
Carrefour, J. Sainsbury 
PLC, Kroger, MetroAG 
and Coles Myer). But as 
other retailers evaluate 
whether to join their 
brethren who have found- 
ed B2B exchanges, they’ll probably take into con- 
sideration four things — what I call the Four S’s 
— as they examine how those new marketplaces 
might benefit them: 

@ Standards. Larger retailers and their partners in 
manufacturing already use garden-variety EDI 
document sets for electronic transactions. EDI 


CATHY HOTKA is vice presi- 
dent of IT for the Nation- 
al Retail Federation, a re- 
tailers’ trade group in 
Washington. Contact her 
at hotkac@nrf.com. 
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won't go away anytime soon. XML, the “glue- 
ware” that allows a wide variety of computers to 
speak to one another, will be the language of the 
Web, but at least for now, it imposes its own chal- 
lenges. Among them are defining its dialects and 
finding qualified XML-literate staff. The National 
Retail Federation’s (NRF) conversations with re- 
tail IT staffs indicate that retailers are interested 
in implementing common architectures across 
the enterprise, encompassing the supply chain 
and stores. They’ll want to use standards, but 
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w Sourcing. Exchanges can easily facilitate the pur- 
chase of commodity items like store maintenance 
supplies or pencils. But sourcing of more com- 
plex goods like sneakers or pajamas, where ven- 
dors must be prequalified, the materials qualified 
and tested, and the manufacturing monitored, 
will be much more difficult to tackle. It might re- 
quire a more rules-based private exchange be- 
tween supply-chain partners rather than a public 
exchange organized by a consortium of buyers in- 
terested in driving down prices. And if exchanges 


they won’t be in place tomorrow afternoon. 
@ Staff skill sets. The NRF says that in 1997, 98.3% 
of retailers had fewer than 100 stores, and less 
than 1% of retail companies had annual sales of 
more than $25 million. Only a handful of these 

| companies have staff who know XML. They'll 

| have to hire consulting expertise to get to the 
next level — but which consultants can deliver? 
How reliable is their judgment? In other words, 
what must these consultants possess in order to 

| bring that handful of retailers to the next level? 

| m Savings. There’s no question that next-genera- 

| tion technologies will save money. The issue for 
the medium-size and smaller retailer is the up- 
front expense required to get to the next stage. 
How long until they see a payoff? 


3 ru 
H-1B's Political Cost 
HE H-1B program 
is starting to have 
a cost. Sen. Spen- 
cer Abraham (R-Mich.) 
was convincingly defeat- 
| ed in his run for a second 
term. While the local 
| press downplayed the 
effect of his immigration 
and H-IB visa positions, 
when I asked voters why 
they supported his op- 
ponent, Democrat Deb- 
bie Stabenow, the two is- 
| sues always at the top of 
the list were his immi- 
gration and Social Secu- 
| rity positions. 
| Geoff Wascher 
| Utica, Mich. 


| AHactivist’s View 
AVING ASSISTED 
with some of the 
information in it, 
| I felt I should make some 
| comments on Deborah 
| Radcliff’s article “Meet 
| the ‘Hactivist’ ” [Busi- 
| ness, Oct. 16]. Radcliff 
writes that “sentencing 
| for even criminal hack- 
ing in the past two years 


| has been relatively light.” 
| nature, the desire to sat- 


Perhaps, but the road 
| to that sentencing is har- 


rowing. The average 
reader knows little about 
the tribulations these in- 
dividuals go through, in- 
cluding beatings, seizure 
of equipment that was 
either never returned or 
returned broken, and a 
lack of medical care. 

My comment on a dig- 
ital Kent State was taken 
out of context. I did not 
say the Internet itself is 
the next Kent State, but 
that the hactivist is the 
equivalent to the protest- 
ers there — a counter- 
culture that the estab- 
lished culture doesn’t 
wish to deal with. 

Finally, in response to 
Michael Mantel, who 
wrote in an Oct. 30 letter 
that the translation of 
the Hebrew yetzer ra is 
“evil inclination,” I 
would like to correct this 
common misconception. 

The yetzer ra is diffi- 
cult to define, because 
there are many different 
ideas about it. It’s not a 
desire to do evil in the 
way we normally think 
of it in Western society. 

Rather, it’s usually 
conceived as the selfish 


isfy personal needs with- 


| way of introducing error. 


| the keypunch operators, 


don’t reach beyond purchases of commodity 


goods, retailers could decide to deploy catalog a; 


gregation software rather than invest in ex- 
changes outside their enterprises. 

Retail has always been a bottom-line-oriented 
industry. Efficiencies that can drive costs down 


and streamline processes always draw retailers’ 
interest. Several large retailers can arguably at- 
tribute much of their success to relentless elimi- 


nation of supply-chain inefficiencies. Founders of 


B2B exchanges believe their new marketplaces 


will save them significant time and money. Retail- 


ers who aren’t participating will likely examine 
closely the Four S’s and look for tools that will 
provide them with a fifth S — speed — to hurry 
the payoff and make the B2B processes simpler. D 


out regard for the moral 
consequences of fulfill- 
ing those desires. 

People have the ability 
to choose which impulse 
to follow, the yetzer tov 
or the yetzer ra. That is 
the heart of the Jewish 
understanding of free 
will. We all have the abil- 
ity to make our own 
choices, and we will all 
be held responsible for 
the choices we make. 
That is the message my 
name implies. 

Yetzer Ra 
New York 


Beware Greasy Chads 


S ANYONE in 
computing who 
has gray hairs 
knows, counting votes by 
hand is more accurate 
than optical reading. Be- 
sides the various chad 
problems, there’s another | 


Back in the 1960s, we in- 
stalled a mainframe sys- 
tem that included an op- 
tical card reader. If any of 


programmers or comput- 
er operators weren't 
careful, the reader could 
make an error. The usual 


cause of a misread was 
programmers getting 
mayonnaise on the cards 
A soiled card permitted 
light to pass through for a 
false positive read. 
Joseph S. De Natale 

The Clipper Group 

Wellesley, Mass 


Be Accountable 


HE ROOT of the 

problem with B2B 

anonymity is not 
trust; it’s accountability 
(“Who Can You Trust?” 
Emerging Companies 
supplement, Nov. 13]. If 
there are problems, 
where does the buck 
stop? It’s no different 
than knowing who pays 
if I wreck my rental car. 
John Sonner 
Acton, Mass 


COMPUTERWORLD welcomes 
comments from its readers 


| Letters will be edited for brevity 
| and clarity. They should be ad- 
| dressed to Jamie Eckle, letters 


editor, Computerworld, PO Box 
9171, 500 Old Connecticut Path, 


| Framingham, Mass. 01701 
| Fax: (508) 879-4843. Internet 


letters@computerworld.com 
Include an address and phone 
number for immediate verification. 
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Your business is exciting enough—you don't need the adrenaline rush of wondering if your 
business-to-business Web sites and corporate portals all have timely, accurate information. Or 


if everyone will be able to get the information they need, when they need it. 


With Xpedio™ Content Management from IntraNet Solutions, you can publish business 
content from any data source to the Web, automatically. Your users can access personalized, 
secure content from any Web client— including mobile and wireless devices. And you'll deploy 
in days, rather than months. It’s why more than 1,250 companies and 350 partners rely on 
IntraNet Solutions’ products to make managing Web business content so routine it's a bit... 


well, boring. 


www. intranetsolutions.com é tr a) t 
SO LUTIO : 


Nasdaq: INRS 


Business Content Management ~ 





is a registered trademark and Xpedio and Business Content Management are trademarks of IntraNet Solutions, Inc. 
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JOHN GANTZ 


The Changing 
Rules of the 
Storage Game 


TORAGE OUGHT to be one of those 

things that IT managers can deal 

with out of their back pockets. Need 
more? Just buy more disks. 

Are there trusty rules of thumb for 
this? Not on your life. It’s a complex 
equation that drives demand for data 
storage in enterprises, and all the old 
rules of thumb are changing. 

I learned about this from a white paper, “Rules 
of Thumb in Data Engineering,” written by Jim 
Gray and Prashant Shenoy of Microsoft and pre- 
sented at last spring’s 
IEEE International Con- 
ference on Data Engineer- 
ing. (You can read the pa- 
per at http: 
microsoft.com/-gray.) 

Some key points: 

@ Because the growth of 

disk capacity is outpacing 
that of speed to access the 
disk, the system “cost” of 


research. 


JOHN GANTZ is a senior 
vice president at IDC in 


! 
i 
Framingham, Mass. Con- access is rising. Data engi- 
tact him at jgantz@ide.com. | neers are working on 
———! schemes where the disks 
are accessed sequentially, like tape drives, rather 
than randomly to keep the cost of these “fetches” 
down. 
m@ Tape drives are being relegated to use as data 
archives because it can take days to reload all the 
information in a multiterabyte tape drive. Auto- 
mated tape libraries help, turning off-line storage 
into near-line storage, but disk drives are almost 
as economical. Many companies now keep an en- 
tire set of duplicate disk systems at remote loca- 
tions as backups. 
@ RAM costs are falling faster than the costs of 
magnetic storage. A megabyte of RAM used to 
cost 10 times as much as a megabyte of disk RAM 
and 1,000 times as much as tape RAM. Now, IMB 
of RAM costs only three times as much as 1MB of 
disk RAM and 10 times as much as tape RAM. So 
when in doubt, put it in RAM. 

To net it out, processor speed improvements 
are outpacing main memory improvements, 
which are outpacing magnetic media access time 
improvements. More information on disk must be 
cached so that the information on the disk can be 
read sequentially, and the caches themselves 
must get bigger in order to keep memory full. 

Put anything over a network, and the storage 
equation grows even more complex. The over- 
head of sending messages around wide-area net- 
works is so much more than sending a message 


from a computer to a disk drive that, according to | 


Gray and Shenoy, it pays to cache any Web page 
that will ever be called up again. 

There are four implications for IT profession- 
als. One is that the performance of tomorrow’s 
systems will be at least as dependent on the data 
transfer and caching software running on them as 
on the hardware itself. Second, the proliferation 
of caches in and around the network will stress 
current system management tools. Third, storage 
dynamics and optimal system design will vary 
from application to application with, say, scientif- 
ic computing and Internet commerce represent- 
ing two extremes. Fourth, no one but you will un- 
derstand this. 

Designing multiple, complex applications will 
be tough enough in the next few years. Deciding 
how to optimize performance by implementing 
storage management systems will add to the chal- 
lenge. How much do you cache? Where do you 
locate proxy servers? Do you go with RAID 5 (ef- 
ficient with space) or mirroring (efficient with 
access)? And so on 

This is the rocket science of IT systems man- 
agement. It’s not something others in your orga:ii- 
zation care to know about or are even capable of 
appreciating. But you should. D 
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Out of Welfare 


And Into IT: A 
“Win-Win in NY. 


ESS THAN a year ago, Jaime Colon 

was part of a problem. The eco- 

nomic boom had passed him by, 
leaving him an unemployed 34-year-old 
living on welfare in 
Brooklyn with a wife 
and 1] children. 

Today, Colon is part of 
the solution, earning 
$50,000 per year as a sys- 
tems engineer at a value- 
added reseller. He’s antici- 
pating a 10% raise once he 
passes a certification test BILL LABERIS is a consul- 
tant in Holliston, Mass.. 
and former editor in chief 

of Computerworld. 


Contact him at 
bill@laberis.com. 


for which he’s been 
preparing. In a white-hot 
job market, Colon has been 
offered higher pay at com- 
peting companies. 

“These guys treat me just great and pay me 
fairly,” says Colon of his Long Island-based em- 
ployer. “I feel an obligation to stay with this com- 
pany. For my kids, I’m a better role model now. 
Sometimes I can’t believe what happened.” 

What went into the making of Jaime Colon, sys- 
tems administrator and loyal company employee? 
By his own admission, he had no marketable 
skills a year ago when he was doing odd jobs, 
mandated by New York City’s welfare office. He 
had a high school equivalency diploma and was 


pretty good in math, but he didn’t have a d 
worth of IT experience 

Colon wanted what thousands of welfare recip- 
ients must want: a chance for a job and a career 
Some people feel that the answer to the IT skills 
crunch is more H-1B visas. But that wouldn’t do 
much for some Americans itching to get off wel 
fare and into the mainstream. 

Fortunately for Colon, John Foley had a prob- 
lem that’s shared by just about every 


omps< 
and organization across America today. As a 
manager of sales channel development at Sun 
Microsystems, Foley’s resellers just ¢ 
enough skilled IT workers. One look at the 
ble-digit pay increases shown by Computer 
world’s annual salary survey [Business, Se} 
confirms that the skills crunch is as alive as e 
with little relief in sight 

The late Robert F. Kennedy said, “Some men 
Why?’ I dare to 
and ask, ‘Why 


not?’ ” Foley has a bit of that spirit in him. Acting 


see things as they are and ask, 


dream of things that never were 


on his own, he approached the welfare office and 
the mayor’s office in New York with a proposal to 
provide 10 weeks of intensive IT training for a 
dozen welfare recipients 

Foley wasn’t driven solely by altruism. His re 
sellers needed skilled workers, particularly those 
inclined to embrace almost continuous training to 
accommodate today’s dynamic nature of I'l 
Foley’s plan was to train his students in Sun So- 
laris skills. But that’s the beauty of capitalism. 
You can act totally in your own self-interest and 
end up helping others along the way. 

Welfare officials told him: “Have at it!” But they 
predicted a 20% weekly attrition rate among his 
students and told Foley he'd be lucky to place a 
quarter of his graduates in jobs related to the 
training. 

Colon was among the first group of trainees, 
selected from a larger group based on interviews 
and related experience — which was generally 
very sparse. Twenty percent dropout rates? Not 
with this group: 100% graduated. And of the 36 
graduates who have gone through the training to 
date, 90% have been placed in IT jobs, with an 
average starting salary of $46,000. And about 40° 
of them are women, mostly single mothers 

Foley wants to expand his experiment to other 
U.S. cities. He’s not doing anything that any num- 
ber of employee-starved managers couldn’t do, 
other than having the guts to do it. 

Meanwhile, on most workdays at around 6 p.m., 
instead of lounging in front of the television, 
Colon is heading home on the Long Island Rail- 
road, usually talking on his cell phone to one of 
the several clients he helps service. “I never had a 
bank account and could never buy my kids school 
clothes,” he says. “Now I do both. I’m going to 
earn more and get more training and take advan- 
tage of what’s out there.” D 


MORE 


The e-commerce explosion is causing a crit 

developers, Web developers and 

say will be focus of their hiring j ts in the coming yea 
Computerworld’s 7th Annual Skills Survey starts on page 54. 
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Finally, a server that not only fits your company’s needs, but also fits in your company. The Dell” PowerEdge” 2450 
with its ultrathin 2U form factor, allows up to 21 servers and 42 processors in a 42U Dell rack. But dor 
let its size fool you. Like Dell’s complete line of servers, it packs a lot of power. With dual Intel® Pentiurn® III 
processor capability at up to 1GHz and 133MHz Front Side Bus, the PowerEdge 2450 will give your company 
all the computing power (and elbowroom) it needs 


DELL” SERVERS: 


DELL” POWEREDGE™ 1400 DELL” POWEREDGE™®™ 2450 


NEW-— Small Business Value Solution Ultra-Slim (2U) Rack-Optimiz 
8 Intel® Per n* Ill Processor at 800MHz (up to 1G 

#8 Dual Proc 

® 128MB 133MHz E 

® 9GB’ (7200 RPM) 

8 Upto 144GB Intern 

8 Integrated NIC/S( 

® Dell OpenManage™ Se Z 

® 3-Yr NBD On-site Service’; 7x24 Phone Tech Support 


E-VALUE CODE 
31380-291213 


® 2nd 9GB’ (7200 RPM 


8 Small Business B 
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® Up to 180GB Hot-swa ble Storage Capacit 
sEm ed Single-channe 1 64MB Cache 
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ignite Your — 
Jigital =, 
Branding 


“If you want to get venture capital, youd better 
read this book. Companies will either brand or die. 
It’s up to you.” 


—Guy Kawasaki, CEO, Garage.com, Palo Alto, CA 


“This book is a roadmap for exploiting the unique 
brand-building opportunities of the Net.” 


—AlI Ries, Ries & Ries Focusing Consultants, Roswell, GA 


Firebrands! 
Building Brand Loyalty 
“Michael has captured the essence of branding in in the Internet Age 


MICHAEL MOON & DOouG MILLISON 


the Internet age. His research is impeccable. sala 
This is a must read for anyone in marketing.” ee ee 


—Andy Brownell, Director of Marketing, Compag Computer Corporation 
EMO S Cem TT MeL 
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Available at online retailers and bookstores everywhere 
For more information on these and other Osborne/McGraw-Hill titles, 


visit our website at www.osborne.com. 


OsBORNE 4 
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AUTO WEB 


The Big Three automak- 
ers have joined together 
to create a common 
networking infrastruc- 
ture for their dealer 
networks. It’s a neces- 
sary step, say analysts, 
because most dealers 
work with a variety of 
manufacturers. » 42 


ONLINE GROCERY 


SHOPPING 


The stakes seem to be 
higher than ever for on- 
line grocers this holiday 
season. Some retailers, 
like Streamline.com and 
ShopLink.com, have an- 
nounced plans to shut 
their virtual doors, 
while others, like Gro- 
cery Works.com, are 
ringing up more sales 
than ever before. » 42 


FAST DELIVERY 


With more than 2 billion 
tons of cargo being 
shipped from U.S. ports 
annually, time and — 
ciency are critical. That 
figure is expected to 
triple by 2020, and de- 
mands will rise propor- 
tionally. So to remain 
competitive, a number 
of port authorities are 
turning to new e-com- 
merce initiatives to 
speed the flow of cargo 
and better serve their 
customers. » 44 


A NEW FORUM 


Online retailers don’t 
seem to be pouring 
more money into their 
TV and print adver- 
tising budgets this 
season. Instead, many 
are turning to online 
advertising, according to 
a recent survey by a re- 
tailers’ association. » 44 


CHEERS 


The IT staff at Guinness 
Bass Import has been 


keeping busy with a new 


SAP system, says the 
company’s CIO, Lynda 


Gutman. But there’s also | 


time to hang out at the 
private Irish pub in the 
building, where IT folks 
gather each Thursday 


evening for a pint or two | 


of stout. » 46 


CEO WISH LIST 


What do CEOs want 
from their IT leaders? 
Sure, leadership, busi- 
ness and technology 
skills are all on the list. 
We asked the CEOs of 
Owens & Minor, East- 
man Chemical, Ryerson 
Tull and GlobalNet- 
Xchange what else they 
really look for in their 
top IT executives. » 48 


CAREER COACH 


Executive coaches are 
becoming popular as 
motivators, sounding 
boards and friends for 
IT executives, who 
know that it can be 
mighty lonely at the 


top. »52 


MANUFACTURING. 
DATA 2000 


New technology being 
used by manufac- 
turering firms to store 


and analyze data is help- 


ing them move more 
toward Web-based buy- 
ing and selling, config- 
ured-to-order products, 
global outsourcing and 
better operational 
efficiencies. » 60 


MORE 


Opinion: Paul A. Strassmann . 46 


QuickStudy 
Advice 
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off for Debbie Lynch (below), says Eileen 
Cassini (left), vice president of IT at Harrah's. 


THE SIGHEES 
THAT THRILL 


IF YOU’VE BEEN RAMPING UP on your e-business skills, well, 
you're in luck. According to Computerworld’s 7th 
Annual Technology Skills Survey, that’s exactly what 
IT managers are looking for. The real challenge lies 
with the managers, who find themselves 

competing — often with little success — 

for the few people who have what 

they’re looking for. 
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Big Three Automakers Reach Pact on Dealer Networks 


BY LEE COPELAND 

Motor City rivalries 
aside, DaimlerChrysler AG, 
Ford Motor Co. and General 
reached an 
agreement earlier this month 
to establish a 


Setting 


Motors Corp. 


net- 


for 


common 

working infrastructure 

their dealer networks. 
The Big Three automakers 

anticipate that most of their ap- 

plications, such as 

those used to man- 

age services to cus- 

tomers and_ track 

vehicle inventories, 

will migrate to the 

Web the 

next three years. 


within 


Agreeing to a net- 
work _ infrastruc- 
standard ap- 


multifran- 


ture 
peases 
chise dealers that 
sell vehicles from 


automakers, 


several analysts 
noted 

“Its what they had to do, 
said Jonathan Gaw, an analyst 
at IDC in Framingham, Mass 
“Most dealers work with mul 
tiple manufacturers and no- 
body wanted to support more 
than The Big 
Three coming together will go 
a long way to developing an in- 
strument for the dealers and 
manufacturers to communi- 


cate more efficiently.” 


one system. 


The network infrastructure 


FORD’S JIM YOST: “We 
are using technology to 
drive the business.” 


guideline includes specifics, 
such as browser types, net- 
work equipment and connec- 
tivity requirements, that are up 
to dealers to implement, said 
officials from DaimlerChrysler 
in Stuttgart, Germany. 

Jim Yost, CIO at Dearborn, 
Mich.-based said the 
technical would 
benefit dealers by providing a 

road map for build- 
ing Internet-ready 
dealerships. “We 
are using technolo- 
gy to drive the busi- 
ness,” he said. “The 
business is looking 


Ford, 


guidelines 


for every opportu 
nity to improve 
performance and to 
be more responsive 
to customers.” 

The push is part 
of an overall thrust 
to enable build-to-order sys- 
tems that let customers config- 
ure and select vehicles direct 
from the automaker's produc- 
tion lines or inventory. 

But thus far, experiments 
with Web-based ordering sys- 
tems have had less than stellar 
results. Earlier this month, 

Detroit, Mich.-based GM 
launched a pilot test of a Web- 
based ordering system 
signed to let people in the Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul area config- 
and order 


de- 


ure 


Aleros direct from the compa- 
ny. The system cuts the order- 
processing time from about 60 
days to 15 or 20 days. 


Guaranteed Prices 

Customers may explore 
GM’s main inventory at www. 
gmbuypower.com and are guar- 
anteed a price online that falls 
below the manufacturer’s sug- 
gested retail price (MSRP). 
GM officials said fewer than 10 
customers have bought a vehi- 
cle through the pilot program, 


which launched in September. 

Ford launched a similar pilot 
in Ottawa last August [Busi- 
ness, Aug. 21]. Called Buyer- 
Connection, the system allows 


consumers to configure vehi- 
cles online and buy from one 
of the two-dozen local dealers 
in the pilot. The program uses 
what Ford calls an “e-price,” 
which is lower than the MSRP. 
Once customers decide to | 
buy, the system gives them 
contact information for the lo- 
cal dealers that are participat- 


Grocers Brace for Holidays 


BY MARC L. SONGINI 
Some online grocers are ring- 
ing up big sales as the holiday 
season hits, but others are try- 
ing to dispose of their assets in 
going-out-of-business sales 
These divergent business re- 
sults illustrate that the road to 
profitability in such a low-mar- 
gin business is likely to be 
fraught with failures. For ex- 
ample, Streamline.com Inc. 
and ShopLink.com Inc., rival 
online grocery stores that were 
both based in Westwood, 
Mass., both announced plans 
to shut down late last month. 
The key to success is clamp- | 


Oldsmobile | ing down on delivery and ful- 


fillment costs, said Janet Sules- 
ki, an analyst at AMR Research 
Inc. in Boston. But many are 
struggling to do just that. For 
example, she said, New York- | 
based delivery service Koz- | 
mo.com Inc. recently spent $26 | 
million to fulfill orders for $3 | 
million worth of groceries. 

But some online grocers re- 
main upbeat about holiday de- 
mand. Webvan Group Inc. in 
Foster City, Calif., did so well 
on Thanksgiving that it had a 
run on preroasted turkeys in 
the San Francisco area. 

But Ravi Kalakota, an analyst 
at e-Business Strategies in At- 
lanta, said Webvan and other 


ter profits from your e-purchasing power 
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ing in the e-price program. 

The pilot program includes 
only 24 of the 565 dealers in 
Canada and offers pricing on 
just three vehicle lines. Sales 
via the system have been mini- 
mal, Ford officials said. 

Creating a common Web- 
based network infrastructure 
“is barely a step in tackling the 
marathon of difficulties of cre- 
ating a build-to-order system,” 
said Gaw. Build-to-order is a 
long way off, because it in- 
volves redesigning factory sys- 
tems and supplier fulfillment 

rocesses, he said, but Web 
communications with the deal- 
ers is an important start. D 


online grocers won't be able to 
succeed because they can’t in- 
tegrate goods from different 
suppliers and ship them in a 
cost-efficient way. 

Some online grocers benefit 
from affiliations with estab- 
lished brick-and-mortar retail- 
ers. Suleski said HomeRuns.- 
com Inc. in Burlington, Mass., 
is faring well partly because of 
its relationship with its parent, 
Hannaford Bros. Co. in Port- 
land, Maine. She added that 
U.K.-based grocer Tesco PLC 
s also doing well with its 
Tesco.com venture. 


Sales up, But no Profits 
HomeRuns.com’s sales are 
up by double-digit margins 
compared with last year, said 
Alison Berglund, vice presi- 
dent of marketing and business 
development at the retailer. But 
the five-year-old company has 
yet to turn a profit, she added. 
Another example of bricks- 
and-clicks collaboration is Dal- 
las-based GroceryWorks.com 
Inc., which sold more turkeys 
and pumpkin pies during 
Thanksgiving than it did dur- 


| ing the rest of the year com- 


bined, according to president 
and founder Kelby Hagar. 

So far, Hagar said, there 
haven’t been any inventory 
shortages or product outages, 
thanks largely to the experi- 
ence of GroceryWorks.com’s 
brick-and-mortar partner, Safe- 
way Inc. in Pleasanton, Calif. 
Knowing what products to or- 
der and how much to have on 
hand at GroceryWorks’ facili- 
ties, “is one of the real benefits 
of our relationship with Safe- 
way,” he said. D 
Julia King contributed to this 
article. 
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Aperian is the only web hosting company 
built from the ground up for broadband. 
What that means to your web presence is: 





Data centers directly connected to the 
largest Tier 1 Internet backbones that are 
broadband ready now—and infinitely 
scalable to the future requirements of the 
richest applications and content 


Web hosting that ranges from co-location services 
to custom managed solutions 


A professionat services team that has the depth of 
knowledge required to solve your broadband issues 
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E-Commerce Speeds 


Technology improves cargo flow, provides 


real-time information to customers 


BY LINDA ROSENCRANCE 
S. PORTS and wa- 
handle 
more than 2 bil 
lion tons of do- 
mestic and 
port/export cargo annually, a 
figure that’s expected to triple 
by 2020, the 
American Association of Port 


terways 


im- 


according to 
Authorities in Alexandria, Va. 
To remain competitive and 
handle the increase in cargo 
shipped by water, U.S. ports 
are using logistics software 
and the Web to run their busi- 
nesses more efficiently and 
meet customers’ needs. 
“Shipping companies] want 
to be able to track and trace 
their cargo, book freight and 
check on the availability of car- 
go and equipment through one 
Web site in a real-time man- 
ner,” said Steve Hennessey, di- 
rector of terminal operations 
at CSX Lines LLC in Charlotte, 
N.C., 


transportation 


which provides ocean 
and logistics 
services. 

Chris Newton, an analyst at 
AMR Research Inc. in Boston, 
said he agreed that the main 
thing a port’s customers want 
is the ability to keep a close eye 
on their goods. 

“They don’t want to lose 
sight of [their cargo], so it’s 
good for the ports if they have 
the ability to track the move- 
ment of shipments,” Newton 
said. 


Advanced Freight Technologies 


But how exactly can ports 
meet their customers’ needs? 

Through advanced freight 
technologies, according to the 
John A. Volpe National Trans- 
portation Systems Center in 
Cambridge, Mass. 

For example, next month, 
the Port of Charleston in South 
Carolina will roll out a com- 
puterized Yard Management 
System designed to rapidly 
move cargo in and out of ter- 
minals by improving container 
organization, said Pam Everitt, 


| 


IT director at the South Caroli- 
na State Ports Authority in 
Charleston, which operates 
three public seaport facilities 
including the 
fourth-busiest container port 
in the country. 

A container is a rectangular 
box used to ship goods on 
ships, trucks or railroad cars. 

“As volume we 
have to be more efficient mov- 


Charleston, 


increases, 


ing cargo,” Everitt said. 

Everitt said the new system 
will be capable of tracking con- 
tainers and instantly reporting 
their status electronically. She 
declined to divulge the sys- 
tem’s cost. Compared with the 
present paper-driven 
terminal process, the new elec- 
tronic system will provide a 
more accurate perspective of 
where containers are in the 
terminals, according to Everitt. 

Knowing the location of 
containers will let workers in 
the 
truck drivers to an exact loca 
tion, rather than a “ballpark” 
estimate of the 
pick up a particular container, 
saving time and money for the 
customer, he said. 

Other U.S. ports also under- 
stand the need to run efficient 
transportation operations and 


port’s 


container yards direct 





iocation, to 


are implementing new systems 
to reach that goal. 

The Port Authority of New 
York and New Jersey in New 
York is setting up a new Web 
site designed to offer trans- 
portation providers, exporters, 
importers, terminal operators, 
freight forwarders and others 
one-stop shopping for the data 
they need to make decisions | 
about cargo pickup and deliv- 
ery, said Rick Larrabee, direc- 
tor of port commerce. 

The new platform, called 
FIRST (Freight Information in 
Real-time System for Trans- 
port) is slated to be launched 
next year. 

By logging on to www. | 
firstnynj.com, all parties will be | 
able to access real-time infor- | 


mation on ship arrivals, the 
status of arriving cargo and 
highway traffic in the vicinity 
of the New York/New Jersey 
ports. 


For example, by first verify- 
ing that a container has arrived | 
at a port and has been released 





A NEW SYSTEM at the Port of 
Charleston in South Carolina will | 
help move cargo in and out faster. | 


operations 


for pickup, a truck driver can 
avoid an unnecessary trip to 
the port. 


Business at U.S. Ports 


| 
| 


Manuel Garmilla, director of | 


and planning at 
CSX World Terminals LLC, 
also in Charlotte, said shipping 
companies are just now asking 
for these services from termi- 
nal operators. He said it may be 
because until recently, ship- 
ping lines weren’t sophisticat- 
ed enough technologically to 
take advantage of such Web- 
based offerings. 


Yard Work 


Jim Eldridge, director of ad- 
ministration at the Port of 
Houston Authority, said the 
authority is implementing new 
computer systems from Navis 
LLC in Oakland, Calif., to help 
manage its container termi- 
nals. “This is just [one place] 
where we can help our cus- 
tomers [save time and money] 
by being more efficient,” El- 
dridge said. 


Online Retailers Continue 
Shift Toward Web Marketing 


BY DAN VERTON 
With the holiday buying sea- 
son heating up, a large number 
of online retailers have shifted 
their marketing away 
from television and print ads 
in favor of targeted online mar- 
keting programs and are taking 
greater steps to keep their cus- 
tomers happy, according to a 


focus 


survey released last week. 
Shop.org, a Silver Spring, 
Md.-based trade association 
of online retailers, The 
Boston Consulting Group 
(BCG) published the study, the 
latest in a series of quarterly 
surveys they have conducted 
to track e-commerce compa- 
nies. The third-quarter find- 
ings are based on responses 
from 94 online retailers, 
cording to Shop.org. 
Survey respondents said 
they spent an average of 64% 
of their marketing budgets on 


and 


ac- 


online media campaigns like 
targeted e-mail advertisements 
during the third quarter — up 
from 59% during this year’s 
second quarter. Only 4% of the 
third-quarter respondents said 
they had _ increased their 
spending on TV advertising. 

Meanwhile, 54% of the re- 
tailers who took part in the lat- 
est survey said they plan to of- 
fer electronic and paper gift 
certificates, and 65% said they 
have increased their order-ful- 
fillment capabilities to avoid 
shipment bottlenecks. 

The average cost of attract- 
ing each new customer also 
dropped, from $40 in the sec- 
ond quarter to $20 in the latest 
three-month period, thanks to 
what James Vogtle, director of 
e-commerce research at Bos- 
ton-based BCG, described as 
more efficient spending on 
marketing. 
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Together, the Navis SPARCS 
and Express systems will allow 
automatic yard planning to de- 
termine the best location to 
put a container as well as pro- 
vide information including 
container availability to the 
port’s customers. In addition, 
Eldridge said, computerizing 
the yard-management func- 
tions will allow trucks picking 
up containers to get in and out 
of the yard faster. 

On the West Coast, the Port 
of Seattle, like other U.S. ports, 
is computerizing its container 
terminals to move freight 
faster and more efficiently, ac- 
cording to Mic Dinsmore, the 
port’s executive director. 

For example, truckers can 
use the port’s container track- 
ing Web site run by Long 
Beach, Calif.-based eModal.- 
com LLC to help cut down on 
wasted trips by checking if a 
specific container is ready to 
be picked up. 

Dinsmore added that the 
port is launching a five-year, 
$20 million e-business strategy 
that will ultimately move all of 
its internal and external busi- 
ness processes to the Web. 

“(Our customers] will have 
easy access via our Web page 
to do business with us,” Dins- 
more said. D 


“You will not see the same 
rash of television ads that you 
did last holiday season,” he 
said. “Online marketing is by 
far the preferred medium.” 

Online retailers that partici- 
pated in both the second- and 
third-quarter surveys reported 
a 28% average increase in new 
customers, despite a 34% de- 
crease in customer-acquisition 
spending. 

Elaine Ruben, chairwoman 
of Shop.org, said the number of 
online retailers teaming up to 
traffic to other’s 
Web sites through cross-pro- 
motion deals is also increasing 
as online cross-marketing 
techniques prove effective. 

Despite the increased focus 
on targeted online marketing, 
subtle differences remain be- 
tween multichannel retailers 
and pure-play e-commerce 
companies, Vogtle said. Com- 
panies with both physical retail 
stores and Web sites “were 
more likely to invest in back- 
office infrastructure,” he said. 
“The pure-plays are more like- 
| ly to be expanding into [differ- 
ent] product categories.” D 
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PAUL A. STRASSMANN 


Fishing for Data 


NOWING SOMETHING about fishing helps to under- 


UD b eS 


What It’s Like to Work at. . . 
Guinness Bass Import 


Interviewee: Lynda Gutman 
ClO 

Company: Guinness Bass 
Import Co., a division of Guin 
ness/UDV (United Distillers and 
Vintners), which is owned by 
food and drink conglomerate 
Diageo PLC 

Main location: Stamford 
Conn.; parent company is 
based in London 

Number of IT employees: 
12 in the division, plus 10 con 
sultants; 1,000 in Guinness 
UDV worldwide 

Number of employees (end 
users): 300 in the division 
What are the most impor- 
tant systems at a beverage 
importer? “[Enterprise re 
source planning] and systems 
that enable us to understand 
what's happening in the mar 
ketplace - what's being sold 
where, how we're doing in the 
pubs as well as the off-trade 
[retail stores]. We have a three 
tier distribution system in the 
U.S. Our customer is actually 
the distributor, but what we 
need is the information on who 
they are selling to and how 
much. .. . We're starting to look 
at data mining and data ware 
housing. We have a data ware 
house, but it needs to be 
revamped." 

Major IT initiatives: “We've 
just completed an SAP design 
for finance, order-to-cash, pro 
curement and logistics. The 
SAP design is all Web-enabled 
it will allow customers to enter 
orders and see order status 
But it’s not yet implemented - 
that will be the big project next 
year. We're also gathering the 
depletions information for our 
data warehouse. We're looking 
at the timeliness of [the data] 
and so forth, as well as trying to 
get it by account as well as by 
customer.” 

Do the holidays put any 
additional pressure on IT? 
“No, our huge selling season at 
Guinness Bass really starts in 
January for St. Patrick's Day 
UDV [which sells Smirnoff, 
Johnnie Walker, Jose Cuervo 
and other brands of distilled 
spirits and wines] has its own 
IT, and they might feel a bigger 
impact.” 

IT training for next year: 
SAP AG software training, and 
each IT staff member will have 


an individual training plan 
Employee reviews: Annual 
performance reviews are con 
ducted by managers 
Career-path options: “We 
are part of such a large compa 
ny that while career paths aren't 
defined, there are opportunities 
at UDV, Guinness or other Dia- 
geo companies. There are peo 
ple who move across the water 
or go back and forth.’ 
Workday: “It's relatively flexi 
ble as long as you're here dur 
ing our core hours. Usually peo 
ple arrive between 8:15 and 

9 a.m. and leave between 5:30 
and 6 p.m. We also have sum 
mer hours - we leave early on 
Fridays.” 

Really? “It's a very stable 
workday. Balance of work and 
life is very important to the 
culture here, so we make sure 
in project planning that we'll 
have that balance. Sometimes 
we have to be here on the 
weekend if a server goes down 
for example, but the hours are 
fairly stable.” 

Kind of offices: “They were 
redesigned last year. . . . It's 
very avant-garde, with cool 
curved walls and rolling tables 
to create impromptu meeting 
spaces.” 

What do you see on 
people’s desks? “There's a 
clean-desk policy, so [only] 
family photos and company 
marketing materials.” 

Must people carry beep- 
ers? Cell phones? “Most of 
the tech staff have cell phones, 
but there are not a lot of after 
hours Calls.” 

On-site health club? 
“There's a sports club across 
the way where we can get dis- 
counted memberships.” 

Free beer in the fridge? 
“There's not beer in the fridge, 
but we have a private Irish pub 
on the ninth floor that's open to 
all employees on Thursday 
nights. You can get an excellent 
pint of Guinness.” 

The one thing everyone 
complains about: “The 
expectation that we can turn 
everything around in one day.” 
Last companywide/depart- 
ment perk: A company meet- 
ing in July at The Sagamore in 
Lake George, N.Y. 


- Leslie Goff | 
(Igoff@ix.netcom.com) | 


stand what you get when you click on AltaVista, 

Google, Ask Jeeves or any other popular search engine. 
First, you never search directly for what’s on the 

Web. Of the estimated 550 billion documents floating in 


cyberspace, you get a chance to explore only 
about 1 billion. You “fish” in compartments that 
each search engine has set up, making it possi- 
ble to easily retrieve your “catch” in seconds. 

What you can find each time you cast your 
line is limited by the extraction and retention 
techniques that give you simplicity over thor- 
oughness, meaning any findings will be superfi- 
cial. What you get is what has already been 
found by a search engine “spider,” such as pages 
logically linked to other pages. If others haven’t 
shown interest in the documents you’re looking 
for, the chances of those pages showing up in a 
search aren't good. The authors’ eagerness to be 
noticed has led to tricks for tuning Web pages 
to exploit the idiosyncrasies of proprietary 
search methods. For example, I get offers every 
week to dress up my own Web pages so that 
some searches will favor my con- 
tent over that of my competitors. 

Second, you'll never find out 
how complete or reliable a 
search engine’s findings are. The 
boasts about unique “crawling” 
methods are only promises, 
because proof is always missing. 
Vendor-specific Web-exploring 
software decides what’s revealed 
and what remains hidden. In rare 
instances, a search engine will 
locate only the catch that’s 
further enhanced by an editorial 
staff that sorts and classifies the 
subject matter. For instance, one 
of the most frequently visited 
Web sites, Yahoo, employs more 
than 1,000 indexers who place 
Web content in predefined 
categories. 

Third, existing search engines 
work off the flawed assumption 
that everything must be search- 
able in one pass. Consequently, 
you're encouraged to inquire by 
using only a few keywords. In 
some of the more sophisticated 
searches, a two- to four-word phrase is also al- 
lowed. Occasionally, you’re offered “advanced” 
options where you can call for some elemen- 
tary logic that would sort what to include from 
what to exclude. Unfortunately, this doesn’t 
work well in cases where the choice of a popu- 
lar term, such as “Web,” yields more than 30 


Existing 
search 
engines don’t 
let you play 
20 questions. 


million results, in no particular order. The ex- 
isting search engines don’t let you play a game 
of 20 questions, which would make it possible 
for an inquirer to interact sequentially with 
databases. In that game, when an ambiguous 
question is asked, it usually takes a few tries be- 
fore the query’s correct meaning is understood. 
Then, it may take repeated give-and-take before 
you get a meaningful response. No current 
search engine engages in anything that would 
look like an intelligent exploration of what’s be- 
ing sought. 

The Web represents the most awesome accu- 
mulation of data ever. But converting it into 
knowledge capital requires better retrieval 
methods. The shallow techniques of commer- 
cial search engines may satisfy casual employee 
inquiries, most journalists and certainly all 
politicians, but they won’t serve 
the needs of comprehensive 
commercial intelligence. As these 
engines are deployed as elements 
of corporate business intelligence, 
their simplistic inadequacies 
become dangerous because they 
may not find information on cer- 
tain critical events that can make 
a difference in one’s research. 

If the goal of your knowledge 
management program is to retain 
the relative simplicity of existing 
keyword searches, most of your 
employees will waste time 
browsing the Web and ending up 
with incomplete findings. If you 
invest serious money in enter- 
prise-specific knowledge reposi- 
tories such as sophisticated 
information-mining software, 
you'll still need more tools to 
fully explore the Web. Start plan- 
ning to buy search software that 
allows an ongoing discourse be- 
tween those who ask questions 
and those who answer. Finding, 
correctly identifying and then 
deploying superior information intelligence 
will be a decisive weapon in tomorrow’s world 
of business competition. D 


Strassmann (paul@strassmann.com) believes infor- 
mation competition is the extension of economic com- 
petition that has been pursued by material means. 





Day wants to show you something you've 
probably never seen before. A comprehensive, 
global-ready Enterprise Web Platform that 
doesn’t fall short on its promises. One that 
really can meet all the needs of your Internet 
strategy — from Websites to corporate portals 
to digital exchanges. One that already includes 
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market, reduced cost of ownership, and consis- 
tent worldwide brand protection. 

We've done it for Novartis, Roche, UBS, 
and Zurich Financial Services. Now let us do it 
Loan elt F 

Give us an hour and we'll give you the 
future. And for once, that’s no empty promise. 
Call 1-866-644-2557 for a demonstration. 
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What do chief executives really want from their ClOs and IT organizations? 
The usual must-haves, but also wise and trusted advisers to help steer them 
through uncharted e-business waters. By Julia King and Minda Zetlin 


O, WHAT I CEOS REALLY WANT 
from their top IT executives 
and organizations? We posed 
this question to chief execu- 
tives at four very different 
kinds of companies and re- 
ceived surprisingly similar 
responses. Leadership, busi- 
ness and technology skills are all must- 
haves. But what the chief really wants 
in a CIO is a wise and trusted adviser 
to help separate fact from fantasy in 
the tumultuous world of electronic 


business. 


GIL MINOR 
Age: 60 
Company: Owens & Minor inc., Glen Allen, Va 
Type of business: Medical products distributor 
Annual sales: $3.2 billion 

“It so happens we’re searching for a 
CIO right now, so this subject is pretty 
high on my priority list, ys Minor 
when asked what he would look for in 
a CIO. 

A high degree of technical sophisti- 
ion and an understanding of how 
technology products interconnect are 
both essential, he says. But any candi- 
date good enough to make it to the in- 

terview stage of the hiring process is 
assumed to have these qualifications. 

More important, Minor is looking 
for someone who can effectively build 
a bridge between the company’s busi- 
ness strategy and its customers’ needs. 

“Our strategy is to provide a supply- 
chain solution to our customers that 
helps them reduce their costs by using 
our technology platform,” he explains. 
“We're developing information tools to 
make that happen. We’re heavily en- 
gaged with using EDI, using e-com- 
merce and everything else. We’re very 
technology-driven. 

“Our senior management table in- 
cludes five or six people, and I want 
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our CIO to be one of those people. I 
don’t think [IT] is any less important 
than sales or finance.” 

In particular, Minor says, he’s look- 
ing for a CIO who can clearly commu- 
nicate complex technological informa- 
tion in terms that make sense to busi- 
nesspeople, both inside and outside 
the company. “Probably more impor 
tant than anything else is being able to 
take the technology strategy and talk 
about it to our customers, to our sup- 
pliers — and Wall Street,” he says. 

While the CIO wouldn’t be expected 
to make a presentation to a group of fi- 
nancial analysts, Minor says he will call 
on his new CIO to sit in on conference 
calls or one-on-one calls with analysts. 

“If you can reduce it from a techni- 
cal story to one people can under- 
stand, you get a lot of credibility,” Mi- 
nor says. “I think it’s a great benefit if 
we have someone in our organization 
who can do that.” 


EARNEST W. DEAVENPORT JR. 
Age: 62 
Company: Eastman Chemical Co 
Kingsport, Tenn 
Type of business: Producer of specialty chemi- 
cals, plastics and fibers 
Annual sales: $4.59 billion 

“The bottom line is we’re looking to 
them to add value to the business mod 


els and thus add value to the company,” 


says Deavenport. 

“More specifical- 
ly, I'd say the CIO 
clearly has to under- 
stand the business. I 
think it’s difficult to 
take someone who 
is just a technology 
person and make 

them a successful CIO,” he explains. 
“That happens in many companies, but 
I think it happens over time because 
the CIO stays with the company and 
works in IT long enough to understand 
the business. They must have the busi- 
ness knowledge to understand how in- 
formation technology can evolve the 
business from a strategic point of view. 
“I’m looking to our CIO to really 


BUSINESS 


lead the effort in e-business. I’m look- 
ing to [CIO] Roger [Mowen] and Fred 
hler, director of electronic busi- 
ness] to really help me move the com- 
pany as rapidly as we can into the 
e-business world. We're on the bleed- 
ing edge right now in terms of the 
chemical industry, and I think we want 
to stay there,” Deavenport continues 

“I look to Roger to provide the lead- 
ership internally and externally and to 
help me stay abreast of what is hap- 
pening in the e-world. It is a different 
world and one that, unless I really got 
involved, I would not understand. The 
way I manage the company is through 
the executive team, and Roger sits on 
my executive team. Roger plays a key 
role in keeping me involved in the 
e-world in terms of how to stay out 
front and which business models are 
successful,” he adds. 

“You also need someone who has the 
respect of others in the organization 
and someone who networks extremely 
well so they can help the CEO recog- 
nize the need for change in terms of 
the e-world and IT and have all the 
other business managers understand 
the need for change and create that 
buy-in,” says Deavenport. “The CIO 
also has to be a person with a really 
long-range focus, because when you 
talk about putting in systems enter- 
prisewide, you clearly can’t do it in one 
or two years or expect the payoff to be 
immediate. You have to have someone 
with more of a strategic view.’ 


NEIL S. NOVICH 
Age: 46 
Company: Ryerson Tull Inc., Chicago 
Type of business: Metals distributor and 
processor 
Annual sales: $2.8 billion 

What was Ryerson Tull looking for 
when it appointed Darell Zerbe its cur- 
rent CIO? “Understanding of the busi- 
ness world and business issues,” 
Novich explains. “The CIO does not 
have to be an expert in every aspect 
but must understand the basic guts of 
the business.” 

For instance, Novich says, part of un- 


derstanding Ryerson 
Tull’s business is 
knowing when peo- 
ple in the field need 
software with flexi- 
bility built in. “We 
have a system that 
computes the pro- 
jected profitability of any contract, and 
that system is very flexible. If you can’t 
get the price you want, but you can get 
better terms than usual, it can make 
those calculations,” Novich says. 

The most effective way for an IT or- 
ganization to meet the needs of the 
business units it supports is to have IT 
staffers and their business constituents 
“meet in the middle,” he says. “It re- 
quires everybody to have one foot in 
the other person’s camp. And it can’t 
be one-sided. You can’t say, ‘I’m look- 
ing for the perfect CIO,’ without also 
training your staff to work with IT’ ” 

A good CIO can help with this train 
ing, Novich adds. Every month, the 
dozen or so executives who head Ryer- 
son Tull’s business units meet for a 
high-level discussion, and Zerbe is al 
ways present at these meetings. “He 
can provide information, and he can 
also say, ‘Let me teach you a little about 
what IT is about. And here’s a new type 
of application — does anyone think it’s 
useful for us?” Novich says. 

A good CIO can help keep the entire 
organization excited about IT by im- 
plementing new technology regularly, 
Novich adds. So, while the IT group 
works on an important long-term proj- 
ect such as Ryerson Tull’s new e-com- 
merce system, Novich says he encour- 
ages it to also complete small projects 
that can help with users’ day-to-day 
frustrations. 

“It seems like people are doing a lot 
of X out there in the field, so you design 
a system for reporting X,” he says. 
“That’s less important than an e-com- 
merce project, but people can see that 
there’s good stuff coming from systems 
all the time.” 


JOSEPH E. LAUGHLIN 
Age: 36 


Company: GlobalNetXchange, B 
Type of business: Internet-based n 
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Annual sales: Unavailable 
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‘IT also has to be involved ir 
‘reation of strategy, bec 
business is built on lev 
ternet to drive inefficien 
retail supply chain,” Laughlin says 
“When we want to come up with 
product or service, it’s pri 
upon technology 

“We’re trying to take manual pri 
cesses and older processes, like elec- 


tronic data interchange, and replace 


them with faster and more robust tech- 


nologies. Our whole job is to provide 


buyers and sellers with access to inf 
mation which previously didn’t exist 
and to provide collaboration betw 
partners. IT is critical to everythin 
do every day,” he says. D 
King is Computerworld’s national 
rrespondent. Zetlin is a freelance 
writer in Woodstock, N.Y. Contac 
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Someone to 
Watch Over Me 


It’s lonely at the top. That’s why 
more and more IT executives are 
hiring coaches to act as their 
sounding boards, motivators, 
friends and mentors. By Jill Vitiello 


HERE ARE FOUR PRIMARY 

reasons why people use 

executive coaches, accord- 

ing to a survey conducted 

by the Washington-based 
International Coach Federation — for 
advice, inspiration, friendship and a 
guardian angel. 

“An executive coach is like having a 
personal fitness trainer working for 
your career advancement and im- 
provement,” says Laura Berman Fort- 


gang, president of LBF InterCoach Inc. 


in Montclair, N.J., and author of Take 
Yourself to the Top: The Secrets of 
America’s #1 Career Coach (Warner 
Books Inc., 1998). 


“MY FOCUS IS helping 

IT executives add value 
to the business through 
technology and leader- 
ship skills,” says execu- 
tive coach Susan Cramm. 


For the most part, IT leaders want 
coaches with a proven track record in 
their profession to provide practical, 
actionable advice. 


Actionable Advice 


Tom Roach decided to use a coach 
after undergoing a 360-review process 
by his staff, peers and management. 
“T found that my perceived strengths 
were not necessarily my true 
strengths,” says the vice president of 
IT in charge of worldwide film distrib- 
ution at Los Angeles-based 20th Cen- 
tury Fox. 

Roach hired Susan Cramm, presi- 
dent of Laguna, Calif.-based Value- 


dance, a coaching firm for IT execu- 
tives. After four years at the company, 
Roach had transitioned to a new posi- 
tion in which his peers also reported to 
him. 

“Susan helped me build relation- 
ships with my peers, and pretty soon a 
tough situation began going much 
more smoothly,” says Roach. 

Cramm, a former CIO at Irvine, 
Calif.-based Taco Bell Corp. and chief 
financial officer at a division of Pur- 
chase, N.Y.-based PepsiCo. Inc., began 
coaching IT executives after she made 
her own life-changing choice. 

“At the end of 1997, I learned my 
mother was terminally ill. I resigned 
my CFO position to spend time with 
her,” Cramm recalls 

She began coaching when she met 
Justin Yaros, who had just taken a job 
as vice president and CIO at 20th Cen- 
tury Fox. 

“I first heard about executive coach- 
ing at a conference when I learned that 
top IT leaders used executive coaching 
religiously,” says Yaros, now CIO at 
Sony Picture Corp. in Los Angeles. “I 
was a new C]O at the time, and I knew 
I needed some help in defining my role 
in the organization.” 


Choosing a Coach 


A mutual friend matched Yaros and 
Cramm in 1997. They have since 
worked together, on and off. Cramm 
assisted Yaros in creating the mission 
and core values for the Fox IT organi- 
zation, a leadership development pro- 
gram and a personal career plan. 

“It’s impossible to know to what 
degree executive coaching attributed 
to it, but after only nine months on the 
job, I was promoted from vice presi- 
dent and CIO to senior vice president 
and CIO,” says Yaros. “That kind of 
speedy promotion is rare.” 

Ultimately, the coaching experience 
paid off for the entire IT organization, 
Yaros says. 

Yaros discussed with Cramm his 
ideas for decentralizing the depart- 
ment, which provided increased op- 
portunities for high-potential employ- 
ees. Cramm then helped him create the | 
process for validating, planning and 
selling the change to management. 

“I had nobody else with whom I 
could discuss my idea and its implica- 
tions,” says Yaros. “I couldn’t ask my 
subordinates for an objective opinion, 
because the decision would affect 
them. I couldn’t discuss it with my 
boss until I thought through the impli- 
cations. Working with a coach allowed 
me to take the germ of an idea and 
grow it in a safe form.” 

Another idea he developed became 
a project with Fox’s human resources 
department to create the Emerging 
Leaders Program. It’s based on coach- 
ing principles he learned with Cramm. 

“I use a mentoring model,” says 
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Cramm. “I consider myself a practi- 
tioner, and my focus is helping IT 
executives add value to the business 
through technology and leadership 
skills.” 

“Make sure your coach is contribut- 
ing to your current job performance,” 
Cramm advises. 

At the beginning of each assignment, 
she gives her clients a statement that 
outlines the specific objectives they 
will work toward. The work statement 
also provides a tool for measuring the 
success of the coaching experience. 

“Susan and I decided on a set of 
traits that I had to work on as an exec- 
utive, and she has given me a road map 
on how to be successful,” says Roach. 

“Look for rapport,” says Fortgang. 
“Look for instant comfort level. This 
has to be someone you will look 
forward to speaking with on a regular 
basis.” D 
Vitiello is a freelance writer in 
East Brunswick, N_J. 


Executive Coaching Basics 


m= How much do executive coaches 
cost? Coaches charge by the hour, by the 
month or by the project. Expect to pay the 
equivalent of a management consultant's 
fee. Rates run $150 to $375 per hour. 


@ How long does a coaching relation- 
ship last? Most coaches ask for a commit- 
ment of six months. 


= How is the coaching delivered? In 
general, most executive coaching is deliv- 
ered over the telephone in half-hour or hour 
long conversations several times a month. 
CiOs, however, seem to prefer face-to-face 
consultations of about an hour and a half 
once or twice per month 


w@ Where can i find a qualified coach? 
Most people meet their coaches through 
personal referrals. The International Coach 
Federation (ICF) sponsors a referral service. 
Visit its Web site at www.coachfederation. 
org or call (888) 236-2622. 


m What kind of people hire coaches? 
Most are professional people whose average 
age is 41 and who have college or advanced 
degrees. 


w What are the results of working with 
a coach? According to the ICF, clients 
report the following outcomes as a result of 
working with a coach: 


67.6% 
62.4% 
60.5% 
57.1% 


@ Self-awareness 

@ Setting better goals 
ms More balanced life 
aw Lower stress levels 
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‘The e-commerce explosion is 
causing a critical shortage of appli- 
cation developers, Web developers 
and object programmers, which IT 
managers say will be the focus of 
their hiring and training efforts in 


the coming year. 


FTER SEARCHING three 
months for a Visual 
Basic (VB) developer, 
Paul Coyle, chief tech- 
nology officer at The 
CCS Cos. in Newton, 
Mass., thought he’d 
finally hit pay dirt. 

The candidate matched all of Coyle’s 
criteria: he had three years’ real experi- 
ence with VB, a college degree (from 
Hanover, N.H.-based Dartmouth 
College) and experience with report 
writers, which was a big plus because 
Coyle has a significant data warehouse 
project coming up. 

Coyle interviewed the candidate late 
on a Tuesday afternoon in October and 
made his move early the next morning. 
He called to offer the job at a salary 
that was $5,000 more than the candi- 
date had requested. 

But another company had beaten 
Coyle to the punch, extending an even 


higher offer earlier the same morning. 
CCS’s position, which opened in June, 
was still unfilled at the end of October. 

“We chose Visual Basic as our devel- 
opment tool because it’s relatively easy 
to learn, and we hoped that by going 
with it vs. C++ or another language, we 
would be able to find the talent we 
need,” Coyle says. “But anyone who 
has Visual Basic [experience] has their 
pick of positions.” 

Coyle’s difficulty in filling the VB 
position illustrates the extent to which 
application development skills will 
drive IT recruitment and training next 
year. In fact, according to Computer- 
world’s 7th Annual Technology Skills 
Survey, which was conducted in the 
past three months, 70% of the 307 IT 
managers responding report that next 
year they’ll hire or train staff in pro- 
gramming languages, Web develop- 
ment tools and object-oriented tools. 

E-business initiatives such as sup- 
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plier-facing extranets, customer-facing 
Web-based applications and collabora- 
tion on industry exchanges and mar- 
ketplaces top IT agendas for next year 
Hand in hand with those efforts are the 
related pieces of supply-chain manage- 
ment and customer relationship man- 
agement (CRM) systems such as data 
warehouses and knowledge manage- 
ment applications (see story below). 

To get the job done, companies are 
either building applications from 
scratch or hustling to customize pack- 
aged solutions. That’s pushing IT man- 
agers to seek application developers, 
data architects, database developers 
and administrators, as well as workers 
with expertise in data warehousing 
and data mining. 

“In the e-commerce space, every- 
thing is brand new, and there’s no base 


| to work off of, so there’s a dispropor- 


tionate amount of development work 
that needs to be done. Everyone’s start- 
ing from scratch,” says Ken Surdan, vice 


| president of technology at Send.com, 

| an online high-end gift-giving service 

| in Waltham, Mass. “Either you’re cus- 
| tomizing packaged software or you’re 

| building it yourself. Even if you’re cus- 


tomizing, you still have a lot of devel- 


| opment work early in the life cycle.” 


The Skills Survey reveals that 12% of 
IT shops expect to hire or retrain staff 


| for CRM systems, 18% for data ware- 
| housing and data mining, 28% for 
| e-commerce applications develop- 


ment, 30% for Internet applications 


development and 10% for enterprise 


Skills Survey, page 58 


onills 


As companies move to capture their share of both 
the business-to-business and business-to-con- 
sumer pies, as well as to control costs and get a 
better grip on their internal data, original applica 
tions development and customization projects are 
driving IT skills requirements. 

In fact, spending on e-commerce applications 
will increase IT budgets by an average of 5% next 
year, according to an October report by AMR 
Research Inc. in Boston. AMR projects that 
spending on applications next year will range from 
17% to 21% of the total IT budget among manu- 
facturers in all segments, and from 13% to 20% 


among services companies. 

Across all industries, e-commerce applications 
will grab 23% of the applications budget. CRM 
will take 149% and supply-chain management will 
account for 10%. Enterprise resource planning 
systems will continue to lead applications spend- 
ing next year with 32% of the budget, but it’s pro- 
jected to drop to 29% by 2002, while e-com- 
merce will jump to 25%, 

Those forecasts are consistent with the {T prior- 
ities set for next year by a diverse array of compa- 
nies contacted by Computerworld. 

Send.com plans to turn its attention to “more 


sophisticated Web techniques like personalization, 
more aggressive merchandising functionality and 
an emphasis on integrating CRM concepts into 
the organization,” says Ken Surdan, vice president 
of technology. He says he needs application 
developers and hybrid database developers and 
administrators skilled with Microsoft tools such as 
Component Object Model objects, Active Server 
Pages and SQL Server, as well as JavaScript. 
VF Corp. in Greensboro, N.C., is proceeding 
with an SAP implementation across various divi- 
sions, a retail floor-space system that will tie into 
SAP and other systems to assist with sales, mar- 
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Takin’ It 
To the Web 


Debbie Lynch (far left) has spent just over nine years in IT at 
Harrah's Entertainment Inc. in Memphis as a graphic designer 
working on brochures, presentations, T-shirts and logos. Last 
year, she decided to move into the Internet/intranet arena, 
where Harrah's is working on some key development initiatives 

To reach her goal, Lynch, whose new title is Web developer 
spent 15 days in formal classroom training this year. She start- 
ed with HTML and Microsoft FrontPage training and rounded 
that out with JavaScript courses. Now she’s enrolled in the 
Certified Internet Webmaster certification program developed 
by ProsoftTraining.com in Austin, Texas. She says the program 
is helping build her confidence in her new skills. 

Pursuing the certification also helps solidify Lynch’s transi- 
tion within the organization, says Eileen Cassini (immediate 
left), vice president of IT services at Harrah's: “We encouraged 
her to get certified because she has grown up with us; the cer 
tification gives her credibility.” In conjunction with her formal 
training, Lynch was a key contributor to the Sept. 29 relaunch 
of Harrahs.com. The new Web site, which will continue to be 
upgraded over the coming months, will feature online reserva- 
tions, account tracking for members of the Harrah's Total Re 
wards program, online games and more. Designed to be more 
customer-service oriented, it’s a significant step up from the 
previous Web site, which was essentially an online broch 

“With the way Web technology is growing, it's a roller coaster 
that | want to be on,” says Lynch, who's now working on a num- 
ber of intranet projects, including a corporate procurement Web 
site. Next she’s planning to add Macromedia Inc.'s Flash 
development tool to her growing skill set. “I’m learning som 
thing new daily, and | know it’s not going away tomorrow - 

10 years down the line, the Web will still be evolving, and | can 
evolve along with it,” says Lynch 


TAMARA REYNOLDS 


- Leslie Goff 
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keting and logistics planning and a number of toria's Secret and Lane Bryant. “We want to bring services. “We are driving revenues incredibly — mary business.” Howard says his company needs 
e-commerce initiatives, including collaboration on —_ those views of our branded customers into a sin- just about every major development skill, including 
a retail industry exchange named SoftGoods- gle view so [we] can see all customers across all Java, HTML, C, C++, Visual C++ and Oracle. 
Mattix.com. Tim Lambeth, vice president of global —_brands and all channels,” says CIO John Ricker. Starbucks Corp. plans to open 1,100 coffee 
processes at VF, says he's looking for Java devel- ds Java skill stores worldwide in fiscal 2001. That's an average 
é ding middleware : of two to three per day “and is dependent on infor- 
nology in Reno, Nev., is also providing back-end mation moving rapidly,” says Ted DellaVecchia, se- 
technology services, and DeWitt Howard, man- nior vice president and CiO. He says CRM- and 
SCM-related knowledge management systems 
will be key to the Seattle-based company's efforts. 
_Needed technical skills include Java, XML, Oracle 
and SQL Server. 
~ Leslie Goff 
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‘The e-commerce explosion is 
causing a critical shortage of appli- 
cation developers, Web developers 
and object programmers, which IT 
managers say will be the focus of 
their hiring and training efforts in 


the coming year. 
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As companies move to capture their share of both 
the business-to-business and business-to-con- 
sumer pies, as well as to control costs and get a 
better grip on their internal data, original applica- 
tions development and customization projects are 
driving IT skills requirements 

In fact, spending on e-commerce applications 
will increase IT budgets by an average of 5% next 
year, according to an October report by AMR 
Research Inc. in Boston. AMR projects that 
spending on applications next year will range from 
17% to 21% of the total IT budget among manu- 
facturers in all segments, and from 13% to 20% 


among services companies. 

Across all industries, e-commerce applications 
will grab 23% of the applications budget, CRM 
will take 14% and supply-chain management will 
account for 10%. Enterprise resource planning 
systems will continue to lead applications spend- 
ing next year with 329% of the budget, but it’s pro- 
jected to drop to 29% by 2002, while e-com- 
merce will jump to 25%, 

Those forecasts are consistent with the IT prior- 
ities set for next year by a diverse array of compa- 
nies contacted by Computerworld. 

Send.com plans to turn its attention to “more 


sophisticated Web techniques like personalization, 
more aggressive merchandising functionality and 
an emphasis on integrating CRM concepts into 
the organization,” says Ken Surdan, vice president 
of technology. He says he needs application 
developers and hybrid database developers and 
administrators skilled with Microsoft tools such as 
Component Object Model objects, Active Server 
Pages and SQL Server, as well as JavaScript. 

VF Corp. in Greensboro, N.C., is proceeding 
with an SAP implementation across various divi- 
sions, a retail floor-space system that will tie into 
SAP and other systems to assist with sales, mar- 
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keting and logistics planning and a number of 
e-commerce initiatives, including collaboration on 
a retail industry exchange named SoftGoods- 
Matrix.com. Tim Lambeth, vice president of global 
processes at VF, says he’s looking for Java devel- 
opers, SAP programmers and database skills for 
related data warehouse projects. 

Limited Technology Services, the IT arm of mul- 
tichannel retailer The Limited Inc. in Columbus, 
Ohio, is looking for data architects, data modelers 
and developers to build an enterprisewide data 
warehouse that will aggregate the data marts it 
has built for each of its brands, which include Vic- 


BUSINESS 


toria’s Secret and Lane Bryant. “We want to bring 
those views of our branded customers into a sin- 
gle view so [we] can see all customers across all 
brands and all channels,” says CIO John Ricker. 
The company needs Java skills and plans to add 
tools including middleware from Tibco Software 
Inc., Computer Associates Inc.'s ERwin and 
Sybase Inc.’s PowerDesigner for data modeling. 
Memphis-based Harrah's has deemed Internet 
development work, continued refinement of a 
prize-winning CRM system and development of an 
enterprisewide data warehouse as priorities for 
next year, says Eileen Cassini, vice president of IT 
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services. “We are driving revenues incredibly 
through CRM,” she adds. Cassini requires skills in 
Java, middleware, content management, IBM's 
WebSphere, C++, Visual Basic, user interface 
design, Unix systems engineering and more. 

Slot machine maker international Game Tech- 
nology in Reno, Nev., is also providing back-end 
technology services, and DeWitt Howard, man- 
ager of software systems support, says his soft- 
ware engineering group can hardly keep up with 
demand. “One riverboat casino in Tunica [Miss. ] 
just put in an order for 1,500 machines,” he notes. 
“It's the first time that systems are driving our pri- 


rn Mo: 


ays Eileen Cassini 
at Harrat We € 


mary business.” Howard says his company needs 
just about every major development skill, including 
Java, HTML, C, C++, Visual C++ and Oracle 
Starbucks Corp. plans to open 1,100 coffee 

stores worldwide in fiscal 2001. That's an average 
of two to three per day “and is dependent on infor- 
mation moving rapidly,” says Ted DellaVecchia, se- 
nior vice president and ClO. He says CRM- and 
SCM-related knowledge management systems 
will be key to the Seattle-based company’s efforts. 
Needed technical skills include Java, XML, Oracle 
and SQL Server 

- Leslie Goff 
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Continued from page 54 
resource planning systems. 

As Coyle found, available develop 
ment talent for these projects remains 
so scarce and competition is so fierce 
that many companies are pinning their 


hopes on training to resolve skills gaps, 


aid recruitment efforts and — espe- 
cially — to deter attrition. With the 
supply-and-demand gap showing no 
signs of closing, reducing turnover is 
critical, IT hiring managers say. 

IDC in Framingham, Mass., projects 
that 60% of IT recruiting in 2002 will 
be because of replacement hiring. In 
total, IT staff attrition is projected to 
cost U.S. companies $7.6 billion that 
year. In light of statistics like those, re- 
training IT professionals isn’t just a 
good idea; it’s a financial imperative. 

“[Retooling] is incredibly important 
to creating the right environment. It 
gets you out of those recruiting prob- 


lems,” says Eileen Cassini, vice presi- 


The Most Wanted 
Skills for 2001 


IT managers rank the following as the technology skills they will be 
most looking in the coming year to hire or train internally for: 


% OF COMPANIES 
WITH SKILL 
NOW 


Web Development Skills 
Java 

XML 

HTML 

Active Server Pages 
Visual Basic 

Language Skills 

Java 

C+ 

c 

Cobol 

Development Tool Skills 
Microsoft Visual Basic 
Oracle Developer 2000 
Visual C++ 
PowerBuilder 
Networking Skills 
TCP/IP 

IPX 

SNA 

DBMS/RDBMS Skilis 
Oracle 

Microsoft SQL Server 
Microsoft Access 

DB2 


48 
37 
71 
48 
61 


% OF COMPANIES 
HIRING FOR 
NEXT YEAR 


% OF COMPANIES 
TRAINING FOR 
NEXT YEAR 


38 39 
45 37 
4] 37 

37 


36 33 


| the 100 Best Places to Work in IT for 


because of an emphasis on training, 


to give them a long career here with- 


dent of IT services at Harrah's Enter- 
tainment Inc. in Memphis. The com- 

pany, which has ranked in the top five 
on Computerworld’s annual listing of 


the past two years, keeps IT turnover 
at between 5% and 8% per year, in part 
Cassini says. 

“We take staff through a regular re- 
tooling and move them into new areas 


out becoming redundant,” she says. 
“You get great efficiencies from people 
who have been with you for a while.” 
Both smaller and larger companies 
are employing various strategies to 
retrain IT staff. Coyle notes that every- 
one on his IT staff will be sent for a 
minimum of 10 days’ formal training 
next year. Harrah’s has adopted an 
internal consulting model that allows 
IT staff to try new projects for a short 
period of time to verify whether they’d 


% OF COMPANIES 
WITH SKILL 
NOW 


Operating Systems Skills 
Windows NT/2000 79 
Solaris 32 
Linux 32 
HP-UX 24 
Other Unix 28 
Internetworking Skills 

Routing 57 
Gigabit Ethernet 31 
Ethernet switching 56 
10 Base-T switching 48 
LAN Skills 

Microsoft NT Server 71 
Ethernet 64 
HTTP 48 
Novell NetWare 4] 
Office, E-mail & Groupware Skills 
Microsoft Exchange 

Lotus Notes 

Novell GroupWise 

cc:Mail 

Enterprise Application Skilis 

Oracle 

SAP 

PeopleSoft 

Siebel 

J.D. Edwards 

Systems Software & Support Skills 
internet application development 
E-commerce app. development 

Web server administration 

Project management 

Data warehousing & data mining 
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| like to pursue retraining in a given 


area, Cassini says. 
At VF Corp., a Greensboro, N.C.- 


| based apparel manufacturer, IT work- 
| ers who maintain legacy applications 


are being retrained in small groups in 


| SAP AG’s Advanced Business Applica- 
| tion Programming language, says Tim 


Lambeth, vice president of global 


| them away for training in big numbers, 
| but we do intend to give our own peo- 
| ple the opportunity to pick up these 


new skills,” Lambeth says, adding that 
he has budgeted $1 million for IT train- 
ing next year. 

International Game Technology Inc. 


| (IGT), a casino games and technology 
| developer, is also counting on retool- 
| ing to help ease its recruiting burden 


next year. When the Reno, Nev.-based 
company transitions its IT infrastruc- 
ture from the AS/400 system to Win- 


| dows 2000 next year, it will hang on to 


% OF COMPANIES 
HIRING FOR 
NEXT YEAR 


37 
18 
ll 
U 
9 


% OF COMPANIES 
ING FOR 
NEXT YEAR 
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its RPG developers by moving them 
from the corporate IT department to 
the software engineering group. 

With Silicon Valley only a few hours 
away, DeWitt Howard, manager of 
software systems support, says he has 
ample recruiting and retention prob- 
lems. IGT’s annual turnover rate is 
18%; most developers depart for the 
lure of the San Francisco area. 

Moreover, Howard and the cor- 
porate IT director sometimes find 
themselves competing for the same 
small pool of talent. Consequently, 
they have an agreement not to cherry 
pick each other’s staffs. 

IGT, which makes the popular slot 
machines Double Diamond, Wild 
Cherry, and Red, White and Blue, has 
expanded into providing Internet- 
enabled systems that automate back- 
end machine functionality such as 
hopper management and pay systems. 
In just the past two years, sales have 





grown from $85 million to more than 
$1 billion, and the software engineering 
group is struggling to keep pace with 
the demand, Howard notes. 

“We usually introduce five to 15 new 
games in a year; this year, we intro- 
duced 105,” he explains. 

Games developed by the company in 
the future will be built on an IP stack 
with the back-end monitoring systems 
provided over the Internet. 

Howard says he’ll gladly absorb and 
retrain IT’s 20 RPG developers, and 
they can have their pick of development 
languages to learn: Java, HTML, C, 
C++, Visual C++ 
decide to pursue firmware design will 


or Oracle. Those who 


be enrolled in a two-year intensive 
program at the Oregon Institute of 
Technology. Others will take local 
university courses. Each staff member 
will receive a minimum of three weeks 
of training. 

Coyle says that in the end, he will 
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rely on training to fill his VB developer 
position. Early last month, he extended 
an offer to a tech-support specialist 
who had been working in a call center. 
While she didn’t have the hands-on VB 
experience that CCS needs, she had 
completed a formal VB course and had 
been supporting Microsoft Access, 


[Retooling] 
is incredibly 
important to 
creating the right 
environment. 
It gets you out of 
those recruiting 
problems. 


another tool that CCS will be using as 
it moves forward with its data ware- 
house plans. Coyle says he’ll send her 
for additional VB training, and he adds 
that she’ll learn on the job 

Coyle’s 25-person IT shop is small 
compared with others in and around 
Boston, one of the most competitive IT 
job markets in the country. He says he 
typically has a hard time drawing can- 
didates and an even more difficult time 
keeping them: Of the eight people he 
hired this year, four were replace- 
ments. If he gets two years from his EILEEN CASSINI. 
VICE PRESIDENT OF IT SERVICES 
HARRAH’'S ENTERTAINMENT INC 


new VB recruit, Coyle says, he’ll be 
satisfied. D 


Top Dollars for Top Skills 


Having the right technology skills can certainly pay off. 
According to IT managers, they’re willing to pay the 
following salary premiums (additional pay for 
having a certain skill) for the following skills: 


Web Development Skills 
Java Server Pages 

XML 

Java 

JavaBeans 

Active Server Pages 
Language Skills 

Java 

Cc 

C+ 

Cobol 

Development Tool Skills 
Oracle Developer 2000 
Visual C++ 

Microsoft Visual Basic 
PowerBuilder 
Networking Skills 
TCP/IP 

IPX 

SNA 

DBMS/RDBMS Skills 
Oracle 

Microsoft SQL Server 
DB2 

Microsoft Access 
Sybase Adaptive Server 


@ Note: Computerworld conducted its annual skills survey in September-November of this year, both by mail and online survey questionr 


% OF SALARY PREMIUM 
PAID TO STAFFERS 


% OF SALARY PREMIUM 
PAID TO CONTRACTORS 
AND CONSULTANTS 


17 
8 
Ul 
3 
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% OF SALARY PREMIUM 
PA!D TO CONTRACTORS 
AND CONSULTANTS 


% OF SALARY PREMIUM 
PAID TO STAFFERS 


Operating Systems Skills 

0S/2 

Windows NT/2000 

HP-UX 

Other Unix 

Linux 

internetworking Skills 

Routing 

Gigabit Ethernet 

10 Base-T switching 

Ethernet switching 

LAN Skills 

Microsoft NT Server 

HTTP 

Novell NetWare 

Ethernet 

Office, E-mail & Groupware Skills 
ce:Mail 

Microsoft Exchange 

Lotus Notes 

Novell GroupWise 

Enterprise Application Skills 

Baan 

Oracle 

J.D. Edwards 

SAP 

Lawson 

Systems Software & Support Skilis 
Network development 20 
E-commerce application development 18 
Security 18 
Directories 18 
Internet application development 17 


Approximately 307 companies, employing some 12,300 IT workers, participated 
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ed from page 54 jent of IT services at Harrah’s Enter like to pursue retraining in a given 
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COMPUTERWORLD § resource planning tainment Inc. in Memphis. The com area, Cassini says 


thannual \s yle found, available develoy pany, which has ranked in the top five At VF Corp., a Greensboro, N.( 
‘ } 


talent for these projects re I ( omputerworld’s annual listing of based apparel manufacturer, IT work 


so scarce and competition is so fierce th st Places to Work in IT for ers who maintain legacy applications 


mpanies are pinning their the past two years, keeps IT turnover are being retrained in small groups in 


training to resolve skills gaps vetween 5 per year, in part SAP AG’s Advanced Business Applica 
it efforts and — espe because of an emphasis on training tion Programming language, says Tim 
ittrition. With the s Lambeth, vice president of global 
processes. “We don't have time to send 
1 into new them away for training in big numbers 
career here wit but we do intend to give our own peo 
out becoming redundant,” she says ple the opportunity to pick up these 
You get great efficiencies from people | new skills,” Lambeth says, adding that 
ith you for a while. he has budgeted $1 million for IT train 
is projected to th and larger companies ing next yeat 
7.6 billion that ire employing various strategies to International Game Technology Inc 
tatistics like th I retrain IT staff. Coyle notes that every (IGT), a casino games and technology 
essionals isn’t yne on his IT staff will be sent for a developer, is also counting on retool 
1ancial imperative minimum of 10 days’ formal training ing to help ease its recruiting burden 
libly important next year. Harrah’s has adopted an next year. When the Reno, Nev.-based 
nvironment internal consulting model 


IT staff to try new projects for a short ture from the AS/400 system to Win 


that allows company transitions its IT infrastruc 
period of time to verify whether they'd dows 2000 next year, it will hang on to 


Yo OF € OMPANIES OF COMPANIES o OF COMPANIES 
e an Operating Systems Skills NOW NEXT YEAR NEXT YEAR 
ca Windows NT/2000 79 4: c 
kills for 200 sn 


Linux 
IT managers rank the following as the technology skills they will be HP-UX 
most looking in the coming year to hire or train internally for: Other Unix 


Internetworking Skills 


OF COMPANIES PANIES OF COMPANIES 
WITH SKILL g HIRING FOR 


Web Development Skills NOW XT YEAR NEXT YEAR Routing 

Java 48 38 3 Gigabit Ethernet 

XML 37 45 37 Ethernet switching 

HTML 7 é 37 10 Base-T switching 

Active Server Pages 3 7 LAN Skills 

Visual Basic l 3 : Microsoft NT Server 

Language Skills Ethernet 

Java 3 3¢ HTTP 

C+ 5 2 2 Novell NetWare 

Cc 2 d 2 Office, E-mail & Groupware Skills 
Cobol é ] Microsoft Exchange 
Development Tool Skills Lotus Notes 

Microsoft Visual Basic 5 2 Novell GroupWise 

Oracle Developer 2000 2 20 cc:Mail 

Visual C++ Enterprise Application Skills 
PowerBuilder 2 3 ] Oracle 

Networking Skills SAP 

TCP/IP 35 35 PeopleSoft 

IPX 37 7 Siebel 

SNA 7 8 J.D. Edwards 

DBMS/RDBMS Skills Systems Software & Support Skills 
Oracle ) : : Internet application development 
Microsoft SQL Server 4 3¢ 5 E-commerce app. development 
Microsoft Access ; 2 2 Web server administration 

DB2 Project management 


Sybase Adaptive Server Data warehousing & data mining 
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Top Dollars for Top Skills 


Having the right technology skills can certainly pay off. 
According to IT managers, they’re willing to pay the 
following salary premiums (additional pay for 
having a certain skill) for the following skills: 


a ee ee ee eee ee ee 


Operating Systems Skills 
S/2 

Windows NT/2000 

HP-UX 

Other Unix 


Web Development Skills 
Java Server Pages 
XML 

Java 

JavaBeans 

Active Server Pages 
Language Skills 

Java 

Cc 

C+ 

Cobol 

Development Tool Skills 
Oracle Developer 2000 
Visual C++ 

Microsoft Visual Basic 
PowerBuilder 
Networking Skills 
TCP/IP 

IPX 

SNA 

DBMS/RDBMS Skills 
Oracle 

Microsoft SQL Server 
DB2 

Microsoft Access 


Sybase Adaptive Server 
@ Note 


Linux 

Internetworking Skills 

Routing 

Gigabit Ethernet 

10 Base-T switching 

Ethernet switching 

LAN Skills 

Microsoft NT Server 

HTTP 

Novell NetWare 

Ethernet 

Office, E-mail & Groupware Skills 
cc:Mail 

Microsoft Exchange 

Lotus Notes 

Novell GroupWise 

Enterprise Application Skills 
Baan 

Oracle 

J.D. Edwards 

SAP 

Lawson 

Systems Software & Support Skills 
Network development 
E-commerce application development 
Security 

Directories 


Internet application development 





r TAKES ABOUT 1,300 PARTS to assemble one of 
Intuitive Surgical Inc.’s surgical robots. 

To comply with federal regulations govern- 
ing the manufacture of such equipment, 
Mountain View, Calif.-based Intuitive must 
keep track of every part and process that goes 
into the assembly 

So far, Intuitive has used what’s known as paper 
“travelers” to manually record the required informa 
tion at various stages of the manufacturing process 

That’s about to change. Intuitive is implementing 
new technology that will allow assembly workers to 
enter details of products being assembled, as well as 
to store work instructions and to test records on PCs 
installed on the plant floor. 

Bar-code labels slapped onto every component 
used in the assembly process will allow Intuitive to 
keep track of each part from the time it arrives on the 
receiving docks to the time it ships. 

If it works the way it should, Intuitive’s Web- 
enabled manufacturing execution system (MES) will 
simplify the record-keeping process and provide the 
company with a wealth of real-time, unit-level data 
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that it can use for analysis, forecasting and even col- 
laborative manufacturing in the future, says Don 
Chamberlain, a senior analyst at the company. 

“We expect we'll have much more efficient manu 
facturing once the system is implemented,” he says. 

Intuitive isn’t alone. A growing number of manu- 
facturers are looking at MES with renewed interest in 
their efforts to extract manufacturing data and use it 
in planning and forecasting applications that extend 
far beyond the factory floor, says David Monroe, an 
analyst at Plant-Wide Research Group, a Billerica, 
Mass.-based consultancy. 

Most of the interest in MES is coming from compa- 
nies with global manufacturing operations and those 
with multiple locations within the U.S., Monroe adds. 


Wide Appeal 


The push among manufacturers to leverage plant- 
floor data for strategic planning is being driven by a 
trend toward Web-based buying and selling, config- 
ured-to-order products, global outsourcing and a con- 
tinuing push for better operational efficiencies, says 
David Krauthamer, MIS manager at Advanced Fibre 


Picking Data Off 
The Plant Floor 


Manufacturers tap into shop-floor data 
to track and tweak their production 
schedules. By Jaikumar Vijayan 
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Communications Inc., a Petaluma, Calif.-based maker 
of telecommunications equipment. 

Having access to real-time shop-floor data makes it 
easier for companies to track production schedules, 
forecast materials requirements, provide customers 
with order-tracking information and make changes 
later in the production cycle if needed, he says. 

“Almost everyone is focused on improving opera- 
tional margins” by providing more enterprisewide 
visibility into the plant floor, Krauthamer says 

For example, a recent survey of 50 global manufac- 
turing managers by Cambridge, Mass.-based For- 
rester Research Inc. found that 38% cited poor visibil- 
ity into plant operations as their greatest challenge to 
expanding manufacturing operations overseas. 


The XML Effect 


Fueling the renewed interest in MES is the growing 
popularity of XML-based standards, Internet-based 
communications, object programming languages and 
the availability of Windows-based utilities that make 
it relatively easy for companies to install such sys- 
tems, says Monroe. “MES has come and gone over the 
years....It has had its waves of popularity; it has had 
its wave of needs,” he says. 

What’s driving MES today is “this whole movement 
away from build-to-stock to a build-to-order” manu- 
facturing model, says David Cone, president of Cam- 
star Systems Inc., a vendor of MES software in Camp- 
bell, Calif. As a result, “a lot of companies want to co- 
ordinate the movement of information and goods, not 
just within a single plant but between multiple sites,” 
Cone adds. 

Take Acma Computers Inc., an assembler of cus- 
tom-built PCs in Fremont, Calif. The company need- 
ed to find a way to deal with the complexities of plan- 
ning and processing customer-built configurations 
over the Web. Acma’s paper-based tracking and quali- 
ty-measurement systems were totally inadequate 
when it came to providing plant managers and cus- 
tomers visibility into activities such as checking or- 
der status, production schedules and inventory levels. 

So, earlier this year, Acma installed technology 
from San Jose-based Datasweep Inc. that lets assem- 
bly-line workers get order instructions, enter quality 
records and swipe bar codes to enter the details of 
components used in the manufacture of Acma’s PCs. 
This sort of work-in-progress information-gathering 
has contributed to better configuration and inventory 
management and has provided Acma’s customers 
with instant order access, says Allen Lee, Acma’s 
president. 

“Overall, it improved productivity, efficiency, quali- 
ty, customer satisfaction and internal resource con- 
trol,” Lee says. For example, output per employee in- 
creased from 85 to lll PCs per week after the system 
was implemented, he says. 


Stepping Out 
The shift toward Web-based communications and 
custom orders has considerably broadened the scope 


of MES applications, Cone says. 

Until recently, MES was mainly used as an internal- 
ly focused, highly customized tool for gathering infor- 
mation across single product lines or to perform func- 
tion-specific tasks such as quality monitoring. There 
was little or no integration among different plant- 
floor systems, and the data was rarely used off the 
shop floor, Cone says. 

“MES in the past has been basically used inside the 
four walls” of a manufacturing facility, Cone says. 
“Today, it provides an external view of the factory. 
That is the biggest change.” D 
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E-Business Model 


An e-business model is an 
approach to conducting elec- 
tronic business through which 
a company can sustain itself 
and generate profitable rev- 
enue growth. The business 
model spells out how a com- 
pany plans to make money 
online and how it’s competi- 
tively positioned in an industry. 


BY RICHARD TROMBLY 
N I 
model is simply 
the approach a 
company takes to 
become a profit- 

able business on the Internet. 

There are many buzzwords 

that define aspects of electron- 


BUSINESS 


ic business, and there are sub- 
groups as well, such as content 
providers, auction sites and 
pure-play Internet retailers in 
the business-to-consumer space. 

Many Internet firms wit- 
nessed a meteoric rise in their 
stock values in the late ’90s, 
only to crash this year. For in- 
stance, Drkoop.com Inc. in 
Austin, announced its 
initial public offering at $9 per 
share in June last year. The 
price rose to more than $30 per 
share but has since plummeted 
to less than $1 per share. 

Given the carnage 
dot-com stocks 
online business models are ex- 
pected to succeed in the future? 

“What we learned was what 
we knew all along,” says Ken- 
neth P. Morse, a senior lecturer 


Texas, 


among 
..is year, what 


and managing director of the | 


MIT Entrepreneurship Center 
in Cambridge, Mass. 
nesses need to make more 
money than they spend. The 


“Busi- | 


in Santa Clara, 


operates a 


Yahoo Inc. 
Calif., 
portal site, providing content 
and an Internet search engine. 
However, many portal sites, 
such as Go.com, MSN.com and 
AltaVista.com, have fallen on 
hard times. 

The idea behind portals is 
the same as that behind televi- 
sion advertising: aggregating 
eyeballs and directing them 
toward advertisements. But 
television viewers are passive, 
and people need to wait 
through the ads to see the 


B2B - Companies sell to one 
another, sometimes through 
online exchanges such as Cov- 


isint, a supply-chain partner- 
ship of major automakers. 


successful 


B2C - Businesses sell to con- 
sumers via Web sites such as 
Amazon.com 


B2G - Business-to-govern- 
ment services. 


P2P - Peer-to-peer, where in- 
dividuals trade goods with one 
another, e.g., Napster.com. 


new model is the old model, | 


but technology is essential to | 
maintain a competitive advan- | 


tage, and cash flow is more im- 
portant than ever.” 


E-marketplaces - Where 
buyers and sellers trade their 
goods online 


shows they want to watch. 

“But the Web doesn’t work 
that way,” explains Bill Frezza, 
a general partner at Adams 
Capital Management Inc. in 
Sewickley, Pa. “Content pre- 
sentation is not serial. View- 
ers are active, not passive. 
There are always thousands of 
places to go. No Web adver- 
tisement can match 
ond TV spot.” 


When First-to-Market Fails 


Many of the failing compa- 


a 15-sec- 


nies were operating on a first 
to-market strategy. Their hope 
was that by getting their ideas 
out ahead of the market, con- 
sumers would develop brand 
loyalty before competitors 
arrived. 

Priceline.com Inc. in Nor- 
walk, Conn., is a good example 
of a company that attempted 
this strategy, with its name- 
your-own-price scheme for 
buying airline tickets and oth- 
er goods. 

But the closing of its Green- 
wich, Conn.-based WebHouse 
Group licensee — which ap- 
plied the same model to gro- 
ceries and gasoline — com- 
bined with increased competi 
tion from airlines and other 
travel sites has led Wall Street 
to trade Priceline.com’s stock 
down to less than $3 per share, 
from a high of $104.25 in March. 

“First-to-market as a busi- 
ness model has always been 
risky. You are vulnerable be- 
cause you have nothing propri- 
etary, need vast funding and 
rely on rapid deployment,” 
says Carol Brennan, president 
of Massachusetts Technology 
Development Corp., a venture 
capital firm in Boston. 

So why did investors and 
venture capitalists get caught 
in such speculative and irra- 
tional investments? 

“Investors felt that they 
were investing in technology, 
when they were really invest- 
ing in retailers and distribu- 
tors,” says Bill Younger, man- 
aging director of Palo Alto, 
Calif.-based Sutter Hill Ven- 
tures. “These companies have 
small profit margins. They 


couldn’t justify their valua 
tions in typical price/earnings 
ratios. When 


profitable? 


turn 
Companies like 
Amazon.com have yet to an- 
swer that.” 

One the 
ness-to-consumer world that’s 
thriving is niche markets. Scott 
Galloway, CEO of Internet in- 
cubator Brand Farm Inc. in 
New York, has been responsi- 
ble for several successful Inter- 
net sites that target a niche 


does it 


segment of busi 


For example, RedEnvelope 
Gifts Inc., which launched in 
1997 as 9ligifts.com, began as a 
last-minute gift site but now 
markets more than 1,000 items 
that are unique to the site. Cus- 
tomers seem willing to pay a 
premium for RedEnvelope 
edited selection and enhanced 
customer servi 
ny has $30 million in 
with a 46-point profit margin 

“There needs to be a quick 
path to profitability,” 
loway says. “And the ultimate 


. The compa- 


sales, 


Gal 
metric is margin. There are 
three levers to achieving mar- 
gin: edited 
tomer service 
tional branding.” 


The B2B Way 


Roslyn Doktor, a vice presi 
dent at McConnell Interna- 
tional LLC, a global technology 


selection, 
and _inspira- 


cus- 


policy and management con- 
sulting firm in Washington, 
looks at e-business models an- 
other way. “Is the model buyer- 
or seller-centric? What is the 
driving force of the business?” 
she asks. 

The greatest strength of the 
Internet, Doktor, is its 
ability to bring together peo- 
ple, governments and _busi- 
nesses and facilitate the flow 
of information among them. 
That’s one of the main reasons 
why business models for busi- 
ness-to-business online mar- 
ketplaces are expected to suc- 
ceed, she says. 

“It’s clear that the Internet is 
a viable platform for B2B 
trade,” says Matthew Sanders, 
an analyst at Forrester Re- 
search Inc. in Cambridge, 
Mass. According to Forrester, a 


says 


There needs 
to be a quick 
path to profitabil- 
ity. And the 
ultimate metric 
is Margin. 


SCOTT GALLOWAY, CEO 
BRAND FARM INC 


projected $2.7 trillion in busi 
ness-to-business 
will be made online by 2002 
But private marketplaces be 
ing formed by industry leaders 
represent a more 


model, argues Younger. 


transactions 


. . ] 
successful 


real-time supply 


chains and e-business desi 


“These 


systems are phasing out the 
more expensive and inflexible 
{electronic data interchange 
networks],” he says. 

“T think the real surprise has 
been how hard it is to become 
profitable,” Jim Brodo, 
managing director at SMGnet, 
a Philadelphia firm that offers 
training in e-business models 
through computer simulations. 

“The cost of branding and 
the technology is so high and 
{consumers] still use the cata- 
log,” says Brodo. “The Web site 
is just another channel.” D 


says 


Trombly is a freelance writer in 
Belchertown, Mass. He can be 
reached at richard.trombly@ 
the-spa.com. 


@ Are there business terms you would like to learn about in QuickStudy? Please send your ideas to quickstudy@computerworld.com. 
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@ business hosting 


IBM E-BUSINESS HOSTING™ CAN HELP YOU BECOME A FORMIDABLE FORCE 

ON THE WEB. OUR RAPIDLY SCALABLE AND REDUNDANT NETWORKS ENABLE 
YOUR E-BUSINESS TO GROW — AND GROW FAST — WITHOUT INTERRUPTION. AND 
WE HAVE THE EXPERIENCE OF HOSTING SOME OF THE MOST HEAVILY TRAFFICKED 
E-BUSINESSES IN THE WORLD, INCLUDING THE SYDNEY 2000 OLYMPIC GAMES. 
E-BUSINESS HOSTING. ONLY FROM IBM. 


Call 1 800 IBM 7777, ask for host or visit ibm.com/e-business/hosting 
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Dear Career Adviser: 


BUSINESS |) 


I worked at one company for eight years as a systems 
analyst and then as a software developer. Now, I’m an 
Oracle database administrator. I left my old company to 
join a start-up, but now I want to return to my old job. 
Can I go back? — RETURNING HOME 


Dear Returning: 

Finding and keeping good 
technical talent is expensive 
and difficult in today’s job 
market, says Paul Antaki, di- 
rector of information systems 
at Chase H&Q, an invest- 
ment bank in San Francisco 
Therefore, when the opportu- 
nity arises, many managers 
prefer to rehire someone they 
know who's already trained 
and whom they like working 
with. 

Aside from being able to 
rationally explain your desire 
to return because of the mar- 
ket’s downturn for smaller 
companies, there are several 
criteria for a successful re- 
turn “home.” They involve 
your relationship with your 
manager (which needs to be 
excellent), your prior perfor- 
mance reviews, how you end- 
ed that particular job and 
how you explain your reasons 
for returning. 

Ideally, you provided your 
boss with a reasonable notice 
period and offered to provide 


transition assistance and sup- 
port when you left. Plus, 
you're coming back for more 
than money, or else you'll be 
easy pickings for being re- 
cruited out once again. 

Since you’ve gone full cir- 
cle, don’t discount any 
changes your employer might 
have made during your ab- 
sence. Many larger compa- 
nies have learned a lot from 
departing dot-commers and 
loosened up considerably, 
says Antaki. You might find a 
Ping-Pong table replacing 
conference room furniture, 
higher salaries, quicker re- 
views and better access to 
training welcoming you back. 


Dear Career Adviser: 


I’m a full-time mom who 
wants to return to work in 
Chicago or a nearby suburb. I 
graduated with a bachelor’s 
degree in computer science, got 
an Oracle PL/SQL developer 
job for a year and left my ca- 
reer in 1997 to care for my 
newborn. To return to work, 


ONFERENCES 


a CAPITOL SANS 2000 

Grand Hyatt Washington; 
Dec. 10-15 

Learn about the technology 
behind computer security. 
COST: $1,859 to $2,999 
CONTACT: The SANS Institute, 
Fredericksburg, Va., at (540) 
372-7066; fax: (540) 372-3835. 
www.sans.org/capsans2000 
register 


mw E-CUSTOMER SERVICE 

& SUPPORT CONFERENCE 
Hyatt Regency Hotel, Miami; 
Dec. 12-14 

Focuses on trends in e-com- 
merce customer service, sys- 
tems used to communicate 
with customers and the skills 


that are needed for good cus- 


| tomer service and support. 
| COST: $1,095 to $1,295 





CONTACT: Digital Consulting 


| Inc., Andover, Mass., at (978) 
| 470-3880; fax: (978) 470-0526; 


e-mail: confreg@dci.com. 


| www.dci.com 


| m E-BUSINESS CONFERENCE 


AND EXPO 


Javits Center, New York; 


| Dec. 12-14 


Strategies, products and impli- 
cations of e-business. 

COST: $1,295 

CONTACT: CMP Media Inc., 


| Manhasset, N-Y., at (800) 652- 


2578, ext. 8228; fax: (212) 592- 


1 8233. 





I’ve studied by myself and I 
obtained my Oracle database 
administrator certification in 
July. Recruiters call me, but I 
have no work experience and 
after two months, I’m batting 
zero. 

— SHUT-OUT MOM 


Dear Shut-Out: 


Broadly speak- 
ing, announcing a 
lack of work expe- 
rience and the 
needs of a young 
child who might 
put demands on 
your time could 
hurt you, even 
with your Oracle 
PL/SQL talents 
and an Oracle cer- 
tification. And 
there’s also the issue of tim- 
ing, says Darcy Zulpo, 
founder of Geneva, Ill.-based 
recruiting firm CoPIA 
Resources. 

During the fourth quarter, 
most companies are putting 
their efforts toward hiring 


www.ebusinessexpo.com 
mw LOTUSPHERE 2001 


Walt Disney World Resort, 
Orlando; Jan. 14-18 


| The latest in collaborative 


communication from a leading 
vendor of messaging products. 


COST: $1,650 


| CONTACT: Lotus Development 


Corp., Cambridge, Mass., at 
(800) 655-6887 or (716) 264- 
4337; fax: (800) 859-8369. 
www.lotus.com/lotusphere 


w 2001 CORPORATE IMAGE 
CONFERENCE 

Grand Hyatt Hotel, New York; 
Jan. 17-18 

Focuses on corporate image 
strategies and tactics. 

COST: $1,495 for Conference 
Board associates; $1,700 for 
others 


FRAN QUITTEL is an expert 
in high-tech careers and 
recruitment. Send 
questions to her at 
www.computerworld.com/ 





professionals with experi- 
ence. They have limited time 
to interview and are looking 
for individuals who can 
plunge in full-speed ahead. 

Companies usually plan 
more entry-level hiring dur 
ing the first quarter of the 
year, when they have more 
time to orient and train less 
experienced help. 

If you must get to work 
now, Zulpo’s advice is to look 
for a contract position on job 
boards, such as those of 
Dice.com, ComputerJobs.com 
Inc., HotJobs.com Ltd. and 
IT World.com Inc., and go to 
your accreditation school’s 
career center for help. 

Finally, like 
many job seekers, 
you may find that 
your résumé and 
cover letter need 
work. Get some- 
one who’s really 
good at spelling 
and grammar to 
review all of your 
materials before 
you snail-mail or 
e-mail them out. 
This alone might 
substantially im- 
prove your re- 
sults when po- 
tential employers 
see documents that use cor- 
rect English grammar. 


Dear Career Adviser: 
I’ve been asked to take a job 
as a lead engineer at a compa- 
ny that focuses on Web- 


| CONTACT: The Conference 


Board Inc., New York, at (212) 
759-0900; fax: (212) 980-7014. 
www.conference-board.org 


Study: Tech Firms 


Lack Female Execs 


Fortune 500 technology companies 
have a lower percentage of women 
corporate officers than Fortune 500 
companies overall, according to the 
Census of Women Corporate Offi- 
cers and Top Earners, a study by 
Catalyst Project Inc., a research 
firm in Wilmington, Del. As of March 
31, women officers in technology 
companies accounted for 9.8% of 
all technology officers, compared 
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enabled portable devices. The 
company is part of an incuba- 
tor. Is this more risky than be- 
ing part of a company that’s 
already received venture capi- 
tal funding? 

— RISKY BUSINESS 


Dear Risky: 

The value of an incubator 
can be significant, says Eric 
Kidd, chief technology officer 
and vice president of engi- 
neering at Pasadena, Calif.- 
based Petsmart.com Inc., a 
company that was incubated 
by Idealab. You typically get 
immediate infrastructure 
such as equipment, systems 
and hosting, as well as access 
to people with the know-how 
to help you get started. 

This lets an early-stage 
company focus on bigger is- 
sues, such as financing and 
finishing up the business 
model. Also, being part of an 
incubator lends legitimacy to 
the founders and their ability 
to network their way up the 
food chain. A well-known in- 
cubator can help a company 
get venture capital funding, 
find the right partners and 
bring in customers. 

Since many venture capital- 
funded companies are having 
trouble getting second-round 
funding, it’s not necessarily 
more risky to link up witha 
company that’s part of an in- 
cubator. You just need to 
know whether the incubator 
is well-known with the right 
contacts and resources. D 


with 12.5% in the Fortune 500 


| overall. 


Of the 56 technology companies 
in the Fortune 500, a few are ex- 
ceeding the norm: Pitney Bowes 
Inc., Hewlett-Packard Co., SBC 
Communications Inc., US West Inc. 
and Unisys Corp. 


Home Users Drive 
Cable, DSL Growth 


Home users craving higher-speed 
access to the Internet will push 
cable and Digital Subscriber Line 
(DSL) access growth by an average 
of 77% per year from last year to 
2004, according to Cahners In-Stat 
Group in Scottsdale, Ariz. Overall 
revenues for these two services will 
jump from a bit more than $1 billion 
last year to $13.3 billion in 2004. 





e.commerce parking 


All your servers backed up in a preposterously small amount of space. Lots of drives, huge capacities and 
connectivity to everything you own. And the new Spectra 64000 is just one of the many rackmountable tape 
libraries we offer. But no matter which one you choose, you'll always get the most terabytes in the fewest U's on 


the planet. Park lots. Go get more. There's plenty of room. For the skinny on any of our products, call toll-free 


1-866-249-9966 or visit www.spectralogic.com/small-is-big. SPECTRA LOGTe 
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Meet Your Future Backup — ADIC’s New Scalar 100 


\ new standard in scalable tape libraries from ADIC, 


the Scalar® 100 has all the features you want in a backup 


solution now and in the future. 


Unmatched Scalability. ADIC's Scalar 100 starts out as a 
one- or two-drive, 30-cartridge DUT tape library, comparably 
priced to smaller Compaq and HP units. Then it scales easily 
and cost effectively up to 6 drives and 60 cartridges to meet 
new storage demands and protect your investment. 

Easy, Plug-in Connectivity. Simple plug-in modules let 


the Scalar 100 adapt to your changing storage needs- 
SCSI, SAN, or NAS. 


For more information, visit www.adic.com. Or call 1-800-336-1233. 


More Storage in Less Space. With 50% more storage 
capacity than comparably sized products, the Scalar 100 
packs 4.81 B* of storage capacity into only 14 rack units, 
saving valuable space for future growth. 

Drive-Independent Design. Backup with DLT today, 
and with AIT, LTO Ultrium, and SDLT models tomorrow. 
Unfailing Protection. Enjoy the highest level of service 
and support, including a full year of free on-site 
service from ADIC, the leader in open systems data 


storage solutions. 


adic 


 www.adic.com 
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BUILDING A 
MOBILE NET 


Handheld devices are 
proving that they can 
link back offices to mo- 
bile workforces. Man- 
agers of a work order 
application used by a 
company called Home 
Finishes say they started 
small, ran trials, created 
a simple software pro- 
gram and picked a cheap 
standard handheld de- 
vice to support the soft- 


ware.» 70 


OPEN-SOURCE 
INCUBATOR 


Work on the first inde- 
pendent Open Source 
Development Lab is 
scheduled to start in 
Portland, Ore., this 
month. The lab is touted 
as a place to promote 
open-source software 
collaboration and 
growth.» 70 


SECURITY 
JOURNAL 


An experiment with 
downloaded hacking 
programs proves reveal- 
ing, as Jude uses one 
utility to get in easily 
under his company’s 
security system radar, 
unnoticed by the intru- 
sion detection software 
he carefully set up. » 72 


BUILDING PEER 
RELATIONSHIPS 


Peer-to-peer computing 
— in which companies 
bypass expensive 
servers and storage 
networks and instead 
use the processing and 
storage capacity on their 
employees’ computers 
— is gaining currency. 





As that happens, con- 
trol, security and relia- 
bility will become con- 
cerns. » 76 


FUTURE WATCH 


For NASA, the future of 
communications lies in 
off-the-shelf Internet 
networking software 
and security techniques 
tested in the commer- 
cial arena. In this 
scenario, scientists 

and engineers will be 
able to share data with 
maximum ease, and 
space travelers will be 
doing their holiday 
shopping online. » 78 


QUICKSTUDY 


Storage virtualization is 
the presentation of a sin- 
gle, virtual data storage 
interface to users. A 
middle layer of software 
— and sometimes hard- 
ware — translates be- 
tween the users’ views 
of the data-storage de- 
vices and how the stor- 
age is really configured. 
This can simplify things 
for users and systems 
administrators, as long 
as they know what their 


vendor means by storage 


virtualization and how 
it’s implemented. » 85 


EMERGING 


COMPANIES 


Mobile Automation fills 
a niche overlooked by 
desktop management 
software vendors: lap- 
top and mobile device 
management. The com- 
pany manages remote 
devices over the Inter- 
net, which makes track- 
ing mobile users easier. 
But it faces some stiff 
competition. » 86 


MORE 
Skills Scope 


GEEK TOYS FOR 
A COAL YWEE 


ARE YOU READY TO FIND a gift for your favorite nerd? 
Computerworld is here to help, with a compendium 
of some of the niftiest electronic items available for 
the holiday season. From digital cameras 


to intriguing software, a haptic mouse or 
even a remarkably sleek but powerful 
laptop, we’ve got suggestions for you. 





TECHNOLOGY 


Handhelds Link Field | 
Workers and Builders 


Red Hat Linux 7 Ready 
For Alpha Servers 


Red Hat Linux 7 Alpha Deluxe is 
now available for Alpha processor- 
equipped servers from Compaq 
Computer Corp., providing en- 
hanced security, new ease-of-use 
features and optimized software for 
new DS and ES AlphaServers and 
all Compaq AlphaStations, accord- 
ing to Research Triangle Park, N.C.- 
based Red Hat Inc. The open-source 
operating system, priced at $79.95 
per user, includes a full assortment 
of developer tools, a hard-drive 
partitioning utility, 90 days of Web- 
based technical support and 30 
days of phone technical support. 


Unicenter TNG 2.4 
For Linux and More 


Unicenter TNG 2.4, the latest ver- 
sion of the e-business suite from 
Computer Associates International 
Inc. in Islandia, N.Y., is now avail- 
able, featuring comprehensive 
support for several Linux platforms 
and special features for the man- 
aged-service provider market. The 
new version includes the ability to 
use Linux as an enterprise manage- 
ment platform, enhanced Windows 
2000 performance monitoring and 
enhanced storage-area network 
support functions. 


Wireless Security 
Products Announced 


Network Associates Inc. in Santa 
Clara, Calif., last month announced 
a new lineup of products that in- 
cludes VirusScan Wireless antivirus 
software for cell phones, PGP wire- 
less firewall and virtual private net- 
work products for broadband users 
and Sniffer Wireless LAN protocol 
analysis tools. 


IBM Releases Linux 
Small Business Suite 


IBM has released Small Business 
Suite for Linux, including applica- 
tions for messaging and collabora- | 
tion, Web site design and database | 
management. The suite, which IBM 
says is the first aimed at small busi- | 
nesses that use Linux, sells for 
$499 plus a $90-per-user license. | 


Work-tracking application reduces paper 
trail, ensures data accuracy and integrity 


BY MATT HAMBLEN 
ANDHELD com- 
puters are in- 
creasingly mak- 
ing inroads with 

that 

want to tie field operations to 
enterprise databases. 

But getting an application to 
effectively talk to a database 
involves planning, testing and 
carefully evaluating both hard- 


businesses 


ware and mobile software, 
according to two managers on 
a recent test of a mobile work- 
tracking system at Home Fin- 
ishes Inc. in Livermore, Calif. 

In August, Home Finishes 
and its partner, Pricewater- 
houseCoopers in New York, 
rolled out an application on 
Palm handhelds that lets em- 
ployees quickly make work-or- 
der reports for repairs while 
walking through recently built 
homes. The repair notices go to 
Home Finishes’ large Clarify 
database from Nortel Networks 


Corp. in Brampton, Ontario. 
“Before, it was a pad of paper 
filled with that were 
faxed later in the day, so you 
had all the data entry people 
and the accuracy prob- 
lems_ with that,” 
Chad Downey, Pricewa- 


orders 


said 


terhouseCoopers’ project 
manager. 


Inexpensive and Familiar 
Home Finishes plans to 
sell the application 
builders others, 
it picked devices from 
Santa Clara, Calif.-based 
Palm Inc. because of their 
relatively low cost and 


to 


and so 


brand-name recognition, 
Downey said. And the ap- 
plication may be used by home 
buyers, who would have a 
greater chance of being famil 
iar with the Palms, he said. 
Chris Gatley, 
president at Home Finishes, 
said smart phones were also 


senior vice 


Work Set to Start This 
Month on Open-Source Lab 


HP, IBM, Intel, NEC 
team to back facility 


BY TODD R. WEISS 

Work is scheduled to begin this 
month on the independent 
Open Source Development 
Lab in Portland, Ore., touted 
by its organizers as a place to 
promote open-source software 


| collaboration and growth. 


Sources close to the lab are 
keeping details, including the 
exact site location, quiet until 
work officially begins. 

Announced in August by a 
group of corporate backers, in- 


cluding Hewlett-Packard Co., | 


IBM, Intel Corp. and NEC 


| Corp., the multimillion-dollar 


lab is envisioned as a place 


| 
| 
| 
| 


where Linux and other open- 
source from 
around the world can have free 
access to high-end computer 
hardware for code-testing and 


developers 


collaboration. 

Organizers have been meet- 
ing weekly to make final plans, 
create an organizational struc- 
ture and secure a site that’s 
independent from the lab’s 
backers, according to Dan 
Frye, program director 
IBM’s Linux Technology Cen 
ters in Somers, N.Y. 


Development Boon or Bust? 

This month the site and the 
name of the lab’s manager will 
be announced. “Clearly, hard- 
ware will not be in that time 
frame,” said Mike Balma, a 
spokesman for HP. Organizers 


of 


evaluated because many field 
workers carry cell phones and 
it might have made sense to 
have a device with both phone 
and database functionality. But 
during development, planners 
realized that clicking on items 
on a drop-down list would be 
confusing for the 
same device suddenly rang and 


users if 


needed to be used as a phone, 
he said. 

Home Finishes’ application 
allows needed home repairs, 
such missing hinges or 
faulty electrical switches, to be 
recorded and posted on the 


as 


hope to have the lab up and 
running in the first quarter, he 
said. 

Bill Claybrook, an analyst at 
Aberdeen Group Ine. in 
Boston, said the lab’s premise 
could be a boon to future Linux 
development. “I think, over the 
long haul, it should really help 
significantly,” by creating a 
place where the focus can be 
placed on readying Linux for 
large-scale enterprise comput- 
ing by improving the scalabili- 
ty and availability of major- 
brand applications, he said. 

Others are less sure about 
whether the lab can help bring 
about such progress. 

One software developer, 
who asked not to be named, 
said Linux developers haven't 
had trouble getting the latest 
machines to test their code be- 
cause hardware companies are 
often willing to give access to 
needed equipment. 

He said their payback is that 
if the software is successful, 
the vendors can advertise that 


HOME REPAIR WORKERS can order repairs with 
a Palm device and software from Home Finishes. 


; OF 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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company’s Web site. Home 
buyers and subcontractors can 
check online to see when re- 
pairs are needed or competed. 
For example, a painter might 
use the system to coordinate 
his time with other workers 
without making numerous 
phone calls, Gatley said. 
Downey oversaw the cre- 
ation of both the application 
that’s native on the handheld 
device and the software con- 
duit to the Clarify database. 
The data, once entered on the 
Palm, reaches a server at Home 
Finishes, which checks to 
make sure that all the data 
fields have been entered. 
To prevent the trans- 
mission of incomplete or 
inaccurate data, the serv- 
ers do a password check 
on the Palms, which each 
have their own digital sig- 
nature. To further ensure 
accuracy, Home Finishes 
blocks the ability to beam 
data between handhelds 
via infrared, Downey said. 
Half-hour training ses- 
sions also help reduce the 
introduction of bad data, 
Downey said. Before the 
August rollout, a user trial was 
held. “The user test was just 
critical because we had to make 
sure the application was easy 
enough to use that inspectors 
weren't going to just throw their 
Palms at something,” he said. D 


their hardware supports it. 
“From a pure geek/hacker 
point of view, I don’t see where 
{the lab] is incredibly useful or 
moves mountains, because 
these [Linux developers] can 
always find a way to get it 
done,” the developer said. 


Neutral Space Needed 

The ‘ab will be accessible to 
developers around the world 
through Internet connections 
visits, said Seth 
Walker, an Intel spokesman. 
“This is the entity that every- 
one in the industry is looking 
toward to help bring every- 
body together,” he said. 

The four partner companies 
are providing personnel and 
millions of dollars in seed 
money to get the project start- 
ed, although an exact figure 
hasn't been disclosed. 

“The important thing for us 
is [making sure] that we had 
space that was neutral — that 
wasn’t on any company’s cam- 
pus,” Walker said. DB 


on-site 
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TECHNOLOGY 
The Confessions of 
A White Hat Hacker 


Using downloaded hacker utilities, Jude easily breaks 
into his company’s Web site — and goes undetected 


AST WEEK, I spent most of my 
time installing Linux and a 
few white hat applications 
from hacker Web sites: Fire 
walk, Nmap, Sniffit, Swatch 

and Tripwire. This week, I’ve had a bit 

of a chance to play around with them. 
This “white hat” nomenclature con 
fused me when I first heard 

it. White hat is a fairly com- 

mon term for people who 

hack legitimately secu- 

rity staff, researchers and 

so on. By contrast, black hat 
hackers hack maliciously. 

Basically, white hats are the 

good guys; black hats are 

the bad guys. Gray hats are 
the 


somewhere between 


two, and nobody knows 
where Red Hat Linux fits in 
with all this. 

I’m told the terms come 
from the Western 
movies. Because the movies 
were filmed in black and 
white, the scenes 
tended to get a bit 
fusing, until someone de- 
cided to give the good guys white hats 


early 


chase 


con- 


and the bad guys black hats. Anyway, 
back to Linux. 


Frills and Thrills 


Nmap impressed me. It’s simple, it’s 
powerful, and it does exactly what it 
says it does: It maps your network. The 
author, who goes only by the name Fyo- 
dor, even includes a short but well-writ- 
ten HTML manual in a choice of five 
languages. The program is freeware, so 
you've got to admire the amount of 
work that he’s put into it. 

Nmap runs ping sweeps to find out 
what machines are connected to your 
local network, a port scan to find out 


Security 
Manager's 
Journal 


what services each machine is running | 


and TCP/IP fingerprinting to find out 
what operating system each is running. 
The result is a log file giving you a rea- 


sonably complete list of what’s on your | 


network and what it’s doing. That’s use- 
ful information both for a security man- 
ager and any hacker. 

We also run Internet Scanner from 
Atlanta-based Internet Security Sys- 


tems Inc. (ISS). Internet Scanner can do 
exactly what Nmap can do and much 
more. The big difference between the 
apart from the fact that Nmap 
Scanner most 


tools 


is free and Internet 


certainly isn’t is the slant each puts 
on this function. 

The ISS tool gives a much more user- 

friendly graphical user in- 

(GUD, advertises 

its presence to anyone be- 


terface 


ing scanned and so on. It’s 
clearly designed to fit into 
a corporate environment. 
Nmap, the other 
hand, is designed for tech- 
nical staffers who want to 


on 


dispense with the frills: It’s 
much faster, and 
signed to be run in “stealth 


it’s de- 


mode” so as to avoid de- 
tection by intrusion detec- 
tion software. It certainly 
snuck in beneath the radar 
of our intrusion detection 
software, RealSecure from 
ISS. That’s something we'll 
have to sort out. 


Sniffing for Hack Attacks 


Next up was Sniffit, a network packet 
sniffer. Packet 
triguingly named pieces of software 
that monitor network traffic. 

Under many networking protocols, 
data that you transmit gets split into 
small segments, or packets, and the 
Internet Protocol address of the desti- 
nation is written into the 
header of each packet. These packets 
then get passed around by routers and 
eventually make their way to the net- 
work segment that contains the desti- 


sniffers are rather in- 


computer 


nation computer. 

As each packet travels around that 
destination segment, the network card 
on computer on the segment 
examines the address in the header. If 
the destination address on the packet is 
the same as the IP address of the com- 
puter, the network card grabs the pack- 
et and passes it on to its host computer. 

That’s how I think it works, anyway. 
I’m sure there are many network engi- 
neers out there who are champing at 
the bit to explain the many subtle but 


each 


important errors I’ve made (feel free to 
drop into my forum at Computerworld’s 
online Security Watch Community, 
(www.computerworld.com/ecurity), 
but frankly, that little model seems to 
work for me. 


| Promiscuous Network Cards 


Packet sniffers work slightly differ- 
ently. Instead of just picking up the 


packets that are addressed to them, | 


they set their network cards to what’s 


known as “promiscuous mode” and 


| grab a copy of every packet that goes 


past. This lets the packet sniffers see all 


data traffic on the network segment to | 


which they’re attached — if they're fast 
enough to be able to process all that 
mass of data, that is. This network traf- 
fic often contains very interesting in- 
formation for an attacker, such as user 
identification numbers and passwords, 
confidential data — anything that isn’t 


| encrypted in some way. 


This data is also useful for other pur- 
poses — network engineers use packet 
sniffers to diagnose network faults, for 


| example, and we in security use packet 
| sniffers for our intrusion detection soft- 


ware. That last one is a real case of 


| turning the tables on the attackers: 


Hackers use packet sniffers to check for 
confidential data; we use packet snif- 
fers to check for hacker activity. That 
has a certain elegant simplicity to it. 

I've known of packet sniffers for 
years, and I’ve talked about the dangers 
of attackers using packet sniffers in 
many a consulting assignment, but like 
many consultants, I’ve never actually 
used one before. 

One of the reasons for that is simple 


fear — I’m not that technical at the best 


| of times, but networking is by far my 
| weakest subject. So I’ve avoided trying 


packet sniffers because I expected to 
get swamped by all sorts of networking 
jargon and problems that would send 
me running to our network support 
guys. I feel embarrassed enough that I 


my greater ignorance if I can possibly 
avoid it 
The thing that worried me most 


| about Sniffit was how easy it was to in- 


stall. It took about three commands and 
three minutes to get this thing installed 
and running on my Linux machine. It 
even has a GUI (not exactly pretty, but 
hey — it’s free). 

Like Nmap, Sniffit is very easy to use 


| can’t get my head around the concept of 
subnet masks, so I don’t want to display 
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THISWEEK'SGLOSSARY | 


Intrusion detection software: 
Specialized security programs that 
monitor log-on attempts, security logs 
and other information to try to detect 
unauthorized attempts to access the 
corporate network. 


TCP/IP fingerprinting: The process 
of analyzing the TCP/IP protocol stack 
of a target host computer on a network 
to discover its operating system and 
version. 


Ping: This utility for TCP/IP-based net- 
works sends a query packet to a target 
network user or host address and waits 
for a reply to confirm its presence on 
the network. 


LINKS: 


http://packetstorm.securify.com/ 
UNIX/audit/firewalk 

The PacketStorm Web site bills itself as 
an online security library. Follow this link 
to download the Firewalk program. 


www.insecure.org/ 
Visit this hacker Web site to download 
the Nmap program. 


www.symbolic.it/Prodotti/ 
sniffit.html 

This link takes you to the Sniffit packet- 
sniffer utility, available from Proditti Net- 
work Security Co. in Parma, Italy. 


www.nmrc.org/files/sunix/ 
index.html 

Visit this site to download Swatch, a log 
analyzer, and Tripwire, a file-integrity 
checker program. 


A FR an A AER A RD NT RCRD ERE TA 


| and does exactly what it says it does: It 


sniffs your network and shows you 
what sort of data is getting passed 
around. 

I'd recommend that you install a 
packet sniffer and have a look at what 
sort of data you can see on your local 
network. Better still, get one of your 
network engineers to install it for you. 
They probably know of better, more 
professional sniffers and will be able to 
talk you through some of the data that 
you see going past. It’s an interesting 
look into exactly what’s going on within 
your network. 

Firewalk, Swatch and_ Tripwire 
stumped me. I don’t yet know what I’m 


| doing wrong, but I can’t get these things 


| 
| 


installed. I may not get around to it, 
though, because my long-awaited lap- 
top has finally arrived. Now, I can get 
back on course with all those projects 
that have been on hold for the past cou- 
ple of weeks. D 


@ This journal is written by a real security manager, whose name and employer have been disguised for obvious reasons. It's posted weekly at www.computerworld.com to help you and our security manager - let's call him 
Jude Thaddeus - better solve security problems. Contact Jude at jude.t@lycos.com or click on Computerworld.com’'s Security Watch community forum to participate in discussion topics. 





Sitara Networks can give you 


the divine ability to: 


...all within your network 
budget and resources. 
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Every company, from small enterprises 
to large service-providers can achieve 

this higher state of enlightenment and 
functionality. If not, your business is at 
risk, and your competition knows it. 


Sitara’s layer of intelligence 
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We’re the 1st company to-deliver an 
integrated and modular QoS (Quality 
of Service) platform worldwide that 
integrates highly scalable bandwidth 


management, a layer of application 
specific intelligence, and end-to-end 
comprehensive QoS management. 


NVM ea elar-m IMA mis Lele eavm (=~ (81 eon 
including Siemens, Citrix® Systems 
Inc. and Sumitomo Corporation — 
oi) 9] ce] eM Ole malawi e)d an aide) 
holistic QoS. 
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Networks, Inc. All other trademarks are property of their respective holders. All rights reserved 


Fujitsu Network Communications ts opening eyes in 


America with revolutionary photonic technology, 


like wavelength division multiplexing 


systems fast enough to send 20 million 


simultaneous phone and Internet calls 


down a single hair-thin optical 


fiber. The boundless multimedia 


capacity Internet users before 


could only dream of 





ey 


CO Look around. You’re in the midst of a global maelstrom. A swirling mass of converging 


technologies and new business opportunities unleashed by the Internet. All waiting to be harnessed by 
companies like Fujitsu — the world’s third largest IT services provider: We've focused our energy and 


resources on creating technology to 
WHEN YOU CLOSE YOUR E 
WHAT DO YOU DREAM? 


solve the unique problems of thousands 
WHEN YOU OPEN YOUR MIND TO THE 
FULL POTENTIAL OF THE INTERNET, of individual businesses. Last year 
WHAT DO YOU SEE? 
alone we invested $4 billion of our 
$50 billion global IT and telecommunications revenues on R&D. Imagine. $4 billion. That's more 
than the total sales of many Fortune 500 companies. But that’s what it takes to create next generation 


mobile technology, ultra-high-speed servers and leading-edge photonic networks. Innovations that 


keep your business one step ahead of the Internet. And light years ahead of the competition. 


oO 
FUJITSU 


THE POSSIBILITIES ARE INFINITE 


www. fujitsu.com 


000?: A Competitive Analysis by Mauro Peres, Sophie Janne May 
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Risks of Peer Networking 


TECHNOLOGY — 
Rewards May Outweigh 


Sharing resources is more efficient, 
but rogue users could down the network | 


BY MATT HAMBLEN 


HE ( b 


ONCEPT De 


hind peer-to-peer 
computing is rela- 
tively simple and 
all that new. 


Instead of using big, expensive 


not 


servers to crunch numbers and 


pricey networks to 
hold data, companies can do 


in 


storage 


the job more efficiently 
some instances using the pro- 
cessors and storage capacity 
on the desktop computers of 
their employees. 

And if peers share data and 
computing duties among them- 
selves, that reduces the need 
for fat network connections to 
back-end servers or mainframes, 
because data is passed from 
desktop to desktop around the 
edge of the network rather 
than to the network core and 
back again. 

But 
users: Peer-to-peer might be 
fine for teen-agers swapping 
music files, but for computing 


come on, say some 


in big, old-line corporations? | 
Get real | 
Peer-to-peer could be a secu- | 


Broker-Mediated 
File Sharing 


Example: Napster 


BROKER 
ete 
CEE ns) 


rity and reliability nightmare, 
especially if hackers or, worse, 
competitors get into a peer net- | 
that by definition has 
many more machines set up to | 
share information than a stan- 
dard one. Analysts acknowl- 
edge that peer-to-peer is un- 
usual and potentially threaten- 


work 


ing for large corporations. 
“With peer-to-peer, if 
moron working in your compa- 


one 


ny loads a goofy screen saver 
that puts his PC into lock, then | 
everyone will ask, Why is the 
slow?” said Josh 
Turiel, a network services 
manager at Holyoke Mutual 
Insurance Co. in Salem, Mass. 
“All it takes is one moron to | 
ruin a peer-to-peer network, | 
and it’s a lot tougher to ruin a 
server-based network.” 


network so 


Napster Blazes Trail 

Loss of control over systems 
might be the hardest part of 
peer-to-peer for IT workers to 


stomach, but there’s no ques- | 


| 
: 
tion that the concept has new 


vigor, thanks to the consumer 
success of San Mateo, Calif.- | 


KEY 
Data request from Client 1 


r 
| 


--- > Broker answer data found 


mews Returns data to requester 


eam Connects requester to data 


based Napster Inc.’s MP3-shar- 
ing program and variants that 
depend more or less on a serv- 
er in concert with peers (see 
diagram below and Technolo- 
gy, Nov. 20). 

In August, Intel Corp. kicked 
off Hillsboro, Ore.-based Peer- 
to-Peer Working Group (www. 
peer-to-peerwg.org), which com- 
IBM, Hewlett-Packard 
and 20 smaller member 
and supporting companies that 
hope to standardize peer-to 


prises 


Co. 


peer technologies. 

But some companies are al 
ready using peer-to-peer com- 
puting to do certain jobs with- 
out feeling a loss of control 
over systems. 

Lee Rocklage, a network 
manager at commercial builder 
DPR Construction Inc. in Red- 
wood City, Calif., said he has 
about 1,500 desk- 
tops and laptops in peer-to- 


connected 


peer fashion for virus scans 
since May. 

DPR uses a file-sharing ca- 
pability called Rumor from 


myCIO.com, a subsidiary of 


Network Associates Inc. in 
Santa Clara, Calif. Any PC in 
the network can contact my- 
C1O.com to download the lat- 
est virus definition, and then 
subsequent PCs receive the 


Peer-to-Peer 
File Sharing 


Example: Gnutella 


| -+++++— Raw data sent to idle clients 


——> Processed data returned 


lees 


eee enc ese 


nnn ere 


ry 
herd Tae Requester asks 


nearest client, which 
passes the request 
along until it finds a 
machine with the 


update from the first PC or the 
machines it has updated, Rock- 
lage said. 

What if the update sent to 
DPR somehow contained an 
error that would quickly 
spread to the rest of the sys- 
tem? “We’ve considered that 
issue, but the online help from 
myCIO usually takes just a 
couple of hours, and they’ve 
been very responsive to our 
needs so far,” Rocklage said. 

“We do have to have some 
trust with myCIO, but I don’t 
think we’re giving up any con- 
trol and haven’t had any real 
problems from peer-to-peer,” 
he added. 

Aside from offering specific 
services that customers expect, 
analysts said, many companies 
are customizing some estab- 
lished network management 
products from companies such 
as HP, SAP AG and Tivoli Sys- 
tems Inc. in Austin, Texas, to do 
computing jobs with peers or to 
store on remote machines. 

In a study to be released 
next month, Omni Consulting 
Group LLPin Davis, Calif., 
plans to detail the results of a 
study of 1,500 companies in a 
of industries using 
some version of peer-to-peer 
technology. Overall, there’s 


variety 
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18% to 19% greater efficiency 
in the use of system resources 
with peer-to-peer than with 
conventional methods, said 
Omni analyst Frank Bernhard. 
In some of the cases, the 
study found that companies 
are just using the IP address of 
a remote desktop and access- 
ing its hard drive to store data. 


Determining Risks 

“CIOs should not feel threat- 
ened and should not relinquish 
the strategy of the organization 
when considering peer-to- 
peer,” Bernhard said. “There’s 
infancy in it right now, but 
peer-to-peer has real value for 
large corporations.” 

“Even for the Fortune 500 
company, a P2P architecture 
that leverages internal re- 
sources behind the firewall 
doesn’t take control away 
from the IT manager,” added 
Mark Eggleston, an analyst at 
research firm Currid & Co. in 
Houston. “Instead, it pro- 
vides the resource-strained 
IT department with a vast, 
distributed and manageable 
array of cycles, storage and 
redundancy.” 

And John Coons, an analyst at 
Gartner Group Inc. in Stamford, 
Conn., said he believes that 
once a business figures out who 
can be trusted to join in a peer- 
to-peer network, such a system 
can help. “Ultimately, this could 
save people money, since there 
are a lot [of] resources in those 
PCs that sit idle for two-thirds 
of the day,” he said. D 





Cycle Sharing 


Example: SETI@Home 


Data processing queries 
are divided into pieces 
and sent to clients. The 
clients crunch numbers 
and return answers, 
which are then reassem- 
bled at the server. 
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Networking trate is exploding. So when youre building a network, 
performance has to come: first. Thats why. at Foundry Networks, we 
make the world’s fastest networking solutions. So far, over 2,500 customers 


have chosen our record-breaking, OSC ea MULLER Ieaaae Cela EKO 


Internet 
E Routers Bigiron Layer 3 Swatches, are Senta ian Coe Seo Uncen 
It’s ae AOL:- US. Artny: Cable & Wareless, -aind 


Exodus power their 
mussion-critical Sore Not to mention many of the world’s largest Internetand 
‘Metro. Service Provider network4. Enterprise networks. Even highly 
complex hosting facility networks: We keep. them all running at ‘top speed with 
Serer Valen ecme CCM tnlo | amen Ce cae) Ay with global service and support. 
Cette ey iv, if you don't think fast, vouTe not enna stirs Call 1.888: TURBOLAN 


(887-2652), email info@ foundrynet.com, or go. to ww Rereotit ecirestas Secon comm. 
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ARLIER THIS YEAR, a 

NASA satellite used 

the Internet to 

phone home. Hardly 

an earth-shattering 

Or was It? 

>» call was made possible 

by OMNI (Operating Missions 
as Nodes on the Internet) engi 
NASA's Goddard 
Space Flight Center, who up 


neers 


loaded standard Internet soft- 
ware to an orbiting UoSAT-12 
satellite and then received data 
via the Web. It 
didn’t surprise the engineers 


worked, which 


What it means, however, is that 
NASA sate 


own IP addresses and send and 


llites can have their 


receive Internet messages and 
data. That's brand-new for 
space jockeys 
With NASA's 
tem, the Consultative Commit- 
Data 
transmissions are 


current sys 
tee for Space Systems 
(CCSDS) 
routed to special boxes and 
then to a protocol for Level 0 
processing. After that, the data 
goes out 

“Tt’s not that IP is better or 
worse [as a networking tool]; 
it’s that CCSDS is just not com- 
patible with the rest of the 
planet,” says Ron Parise, a se- 
nior scientist at Computer Sci- 
ences Corp. (CSC) in El Segun- 
do, Calif 

The glitch, 
that the CCSDS protocol does 


Parise says, is 
n’t have a network layer. Hur- 
dles such as intermittent con- 
links 


par- 


nectivity and noisy 


seemed insurmountable, 
ticularly 
had customized protocols. 
While the scientific world 
private compa- 


when every project 


was stymied, 


nies, which faced the same 
problems, forged ahead, solv- 
ing forward-error correction 
problems and developing rico- 
chet modems. 

The OMNI team says that 
it’s confident that commercial 
security products will also pro- 


vide sufficient protection and 


TECHNOLOGY 
‘The Future Is 
Now for NASA 


The space agency is using stan- 
dard Internet software for space 
missions. By Barbara Forster 


privacy for NASA projects 
“The bottom line is that ade 

quate measures are available 

* says James Rash, OMNI 


project manager. “Internation 


now, 


al stock markets and financial 
institutions use the open Inter 
net for trillions of transactions 
every day. Those security mea 
sures are available to us.” 

As an added precaution, us 

communications 
a traditional NASA 


remains an op 


ing closed 
channels 
operation 
tion, even with standard IP. 
The UoSAT-12, sent up last 
year by U.K.-based Surrey 
Satellite 
chosen because it already uses 


data-link 


Porting an IP stack to 


Technology Ltd., was 
high-level control 
framing 
one of the spacecraft’s onboard 
processors was a simple task. 
The network 
producing winning scenarios. 


approach is 


Scientists are already familiar 


with the Internet's capabili- 


ties; collaborative science mis 
sions are possible because IP 
provides a common link. For 
example, earth-science mis 
sion data that’s retrieved from 
sensors in ocean buoys or 
balioons can be relayed from 
the sensors to satellites, which 
can then be easily accessed by 
scientists. 

Another mission advantage 
IP’s ability to 


reduce 


is commercial 
significantly integra 


tion Currently, instru 
mentation developed in 


lab travels to where 


costs. 
one 
a space- 
craft is being built. Teams of 
engineers must spend weeks 
on interphase documents to 
communicate among sites 
“With both on an Internet 
people can 
where they are, hook up to the 


protocol, stay 


Internet from a workstation 
and begin talking,” says Rash. 
An upcoming project at the 
University of California, Berke 
ley, is using this approach 
“We don’t fly 
build 


structure; we fly satellites to do 


satellites to 


communication infra 


science,” explains Keith Hogie, 
a CSC senior consulting engi- 


Stet 


neer. “If we spend less on in 
frastructure, we can do more 
science.’ 

Because ground systems or 
don’t need special 


end users 


communication hardware, a 
wide range of 
hardware and software is avail- 
able. Better yet, somebody else 
picks up the costs for develop- 
ment, debugging and ongoing 
maintenance. 

“Thirty years ago, [space] 
communication was special,” 
“Today, NASA 


invent new 


says Hogie 


doesn’t need to 
things. They can reap the ben- 
efit of the money they put into 
Internet connectivity.” 


Web Call to Mars 

Although the OMNI project 
was initially geared toward es- 
tablishing an IP network among 
LAN-based satellites and bal- 
loons, the technique is ideal for 
more distant missions, includ- 
ing those planned to Mars 

“Future NASA missions will 
require more networked as- 
and the cheapest and 
quickest way to do this is with 


sets, 
standard protocols,” explains 
Rash 

The 
was a minivan filled with the 


original test satellite 
same equipment now on the 
UoSAT-12 satellite: computers, 
a power supply, a transmitter, 
an antenna, movable 
and a standard Internet router. 
To gather data, the OMNI team 
drove the “spacecraft” around 


cameras 


eeeepe Send 
~aqi-+..s Receive 


off-the-shelf 
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Goddard Space Flight Center 
in Greenbelt, Md., while peo- 
ple at NASA's Glenn Research 
Center in Cleveland were at a 
Web site controlling the video 
camera onboard the van. 
NASA's Tracking and Data Re- 
lay Satellite System sent data 
to a ground station at White 
Sands, Ariz 

For a real mission test, the 
OMNI team went to the Black 
Sea for the last solar eclipse of 
the century. In August of last 
year, the prototype satellite 
equipment live weather 
data and images via the Web. 

Eclipse data went to God 
distributed to 


sent 


dard and 
mirror systems at centers in 
California and Florida. The 
sites also distributed Java ap 
plets that connected to the 


was 


mirrored receive 
real-time data streams. The ap 
plets did the final processing, 


reformatted the data and dis- 


systems to 


played it to users. 

Standard data-delivery pro- 
tocols are only part of the 
package. The team has already 
demonstrated spacecraft clock 
synchronization, and in June, it 
successfully standard 
File Transfer Protocol. Simple 
Mail Transfer Protocol e-mail 
tests are next. 

“After all,” says Hogie, “the 


tested 


spacecraft may want to send a 
message.” D 


Forster is a freelance writer in 


Boston. 
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Drive to 
your great new 
job in a brand __.94; 
new we? 


Sign up for a job alert with [Tcareers.com...and you could! 


[Tcareers.com is the only career site that features the complete listing of jobs from 
Computerworld's 100 Best Places to Work in IT. Sign up for our FREE Job Alert service today, 
so that we can notify you via email when one of these job opportunities becomes available. You 
will automatically be entered into the sweepstakes for your chance to win. See rules below.* 


Grand prize choices include: 


id 
° a BMW323i 
¢ $25,000 in cash 
BEST PLACES * a Caribbean cruise 
mie Iolo or hundreds of other great prizes! 


) WORK IN 


Take advantage of the red-hot job market, and you could drive to your new job in a brand new 
BMW323!! 


lTcareers.com is the exclusive career service of the [Tworld.com Network — ClO, Computerworld, 
InfoWorld, ITworld.com, JavaWorld, LinuxWorld, Network World, and SunWorld — providing career- 
improving resources for IT professionals. ITcareers.com also features a broad array of recruitment 
features and services including job search, email job alerts, career advice, eNewsletters, and 
Careerwebcasting. 


Visit www.!Tcareers.com/top100 today and check out the (7) careers.com 


best IT jobs at the best companies. 


a service of the ITworld.com network 
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Are you going to be ready 
for show-and-tell when 
everyone comes back to 
work after the holidays, 
bragging about the high- 


tech toys that Santa left un- 


der the tree? Will your cool- 
ness quotient stand the test? 
Or are you trying to find a 
gift for your favorite nerd? 
Computerworld can help. 
We get to see a lot of new 
computer-related gadgets, 
gizmos and whatchama- 
callits during the course of 
the year, and we’ve picked 
out a few you might enjoy 
giving — or receiving. 

By Mathew Schwartz 

and Russell Kay 


TECHNOLOGY 


<< 
gete 
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MP3 Doubletake 


PRODUCT: Duo MP3 Player 
MANUFACTURER: Digisette LLC 
WEB: www.digisette.con 
PRICE: $299.99 
You could call this the first legacy-proof MP3 
player to hit the market. T little gadget 
actually plays in tape decks. Turn it on, pop it 
nto any cassette deck and you'll hear MP3 
songs. The unit ships with headphones, a 
rechargeable battery and charger and a paralle 
port adapter, along with 32MB of built-in mem 
ry (about 30 minutes of CD-quality audio), ex 
pandable via multimedia cards to 96MB 
There are some downsides: There's no LCD 
lisplay to show I you'r or what 
the play mode i 
| rward or rewind 
0 buttons on the Duo itself 
The Duo interfaces with a PC via the serial 
port, which means y ve to unplug any par 
allel port Zip drives or s ers. (Digisette says 
the next version will offer a Universal Serial Bus 
omputer interface.) 
All in all, though, if you're looking to create 
an MP3 “mix tape,” have a look at this. - M.S. 
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Remote Viewing — Not 
Just for Psychics Anymore 


PRODUCT: DVD Anywhere and MP3 Anywhere 
MANUFACTURER: X10 Ltd 

WEB: www.x10.com 

PRICE: $69.99 and $79.99 

Consumer sob story: You don’t know how many 
times I've had friends tell me they had DVD play 
ers in their computers, but they never watched 
DVD movies because the TV was in a different 
room. Or that they had a great new MP3 track 
that they could play only through their PC’s so-so 
speakers, while towering audio behemoths were 
next door in the living room. (All that audio equip- 
ment just going to waste. The horror.) 

The folks at X10 - better known for their re- 
mote-controlled, automated house devices and 
more recently for inexpensive, wireless digital 
cameras - have a couple of products that are 
great for piping audio and video around the 
house. DVD Anywhere transmits audio and video 
from PCs to TVs and audio equipment. MP3 Any 

where does just the audio part, for less 
money. The company claims a range 
of 100 feet for its products, regard- 
less of walls, but my apartment isn't 
big enough to test that theory 
-MS. 
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SeeThrough Sound centralized subwoofer. The SoundSticks pro Listen to MP3 
vide pretty decent sound, and since the syster Tic ‘ 

PRODUCT: Sound Sticks has a Universal Serial Bus (USB) port, you ca CDs on the Go 
MANUFACTURER: Harman Multimedia ise them with a PC or a Macint PRODUCT: Pine D'musi 
WEB: www.harman-multimedia.com This speaker system i ally the big MP3 CD Player SM-200C 
PRICE: $199 brother to the softball-sized spherical Lucite MANUFACTURER: Pine Te 
Taking its design cues from Apple's transparent — speakers that come Cube system, als WEB: www.pineusa.cor 
Cube computer, Harman Multimedia has creat made by Harman. The s ical units sound PRICE: $199.95 


ed a new, three-way speaker system for your pretty good, but th the Sound With popularization 


computer in clear Lucite. The speaker system Sticks are a definite improvement, as well as a tions and Napster Inc 


features two vertical stereo units and a larger visual delight. - R.A. 





DIGITAL CAMERA 
D-490 ZOOM 


Plug That Memory Leak 


PRODUCT: FlashPlug 

MANUFACTURER: JKS Technologie 

WEB: www.flashplug.de 

PRICE: $99.95 

A cute little device that plugs into the bottom of 
your Palm device, adding 8MB. While you can't 
run applications off of it, FlashPlug is handy 
when you're traveling and don't have a comput- 
er to synchronize your Palm with, or if you're 
carting around large databases of information, 
such as prescription databases (for doctors) or 
electronic books. It also works well if you're 
taking many pictures with Kodak's PalmPix dig- 
ital camera. To save memory, you can transfer 
the images to the FlashPlug. While it would be 
nice if it used removable media, it’s a quick 

and dirty solution for adding lots more mem- 
ory to your Palm. - M.S. 


" 
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Digicam Delight 


PRODUCT: Camedia 490 

MANUFACTURER: Olympus America Inc 

WEB: www.olympus.com 

PRICE: $499 

Ever since | was a professional photographer 
more than 30 years ago, Olympus has been 
known for producing physically small cameras 
with great lenses. For this era of digital photog 
raphy, it has produced a standout model com- 
bining pretty high-quality 2.1-megapixel resolu 
tion and the ability to capture short video seg- 
ments at a bargain price. It's not up to the 
Nikon Coolpix 990 (see review, page 83), but 
it's only half the price. - R.A 


The Cradle Won't Fall 


PRODUCT: Happy Hacking Cradle 
MANUFACTURER: PFU Ltd 
WEB: www.pfu.co.jp 
PRICE: $49 
If your Windows PC crashes as often as mine, it 
helps to have backups handy. Not just software 
backups, but hardware ones, too. The execrably 
named Happy Hacking Cradle (HHC) lets you 
plug a Palm Ill, V or Vil-series computer into a 
regular PS/2 computer keyboard. 
You've probably got an ex- 
tra just lying around some- 
where already. Two batter- 
ies power the HHC and 
last about six months, as 
long as you remember to 
turn the cradle off. - M.S. 


Snap Direct to CD 


PRODUCT: Mavica CD 1000 

MANUFACTURER: Sony Electronics Inc 

WEB: www.sony.com 

PRICE: $1,399 

Sony works its design and marketing magic once 
again with the Mavica CD 1000 digital camera. Early 
Sony cameras were noted for storing pictures direct- 
ly on standard floppy disks. Today's higher-resolution 
pictures won't fit on a floppy, but Sony has extended 
the analogy; this camera records its photographs on 
3-in., CD-R optical disks that cost only a few dollars 
each and hold 160 pictures. The resolution is “only” 
2.1 megapixels, and it's a pretty big handful with its 
10X zoom lens. - R.K. 


An ‘Entry Level’ 
Pro-class Camera 


PRODUCT: E-10 
MANUFACTURER: Olympus America Inc 
WEB: www.olympus.com 
PRICE: $1,999 
Olympus’ new E-10 is a digital camera that will make 
any amateur who is serious about photography drool 
with envy. The resolution of this single-lens reflex is 
41 megapixels (2,240 by 1,680). It comes with a fast 
(f/2.0), sharp zoom lens equivalent to a 
35-140mm lens for a 35mm film camera. 
Just a few years ago, this combination 
would have cost more than $25,000. 
Now, at just under $2,000, it’s relatively 
affordable for the serious amateur. - R.K. 


Color Springs to Hand 


PRODUCT: Visor Prism 
MANUFACTURER: Handspring Inc. 
WEB: www.handspring.com 

PRICE: $449 

If you own a Visor and want to upgrade to 
color, the Visor Prism is for you. It works 
with any Visor accessories - keyboards 
or Springboard modules such as MP3 
players or cameras - that you al- 

ready have. It also synchronizes 

with PCs or Macintoshes via the 

USB port right out of the box. 

The Prism has 8MB of memo- 

ry and a 160- by 160-pixel 

display. It's also fast, owing 

to its 33-MHz Motorola Drag- 

onball VZ chip. - M.S. 
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Stellar Photos 


PRODUCT: Nikon Coolpix 990 
MANUFACTURER: Nikon Inc 
WEB: www.nikon.com 
PRICE: $999 
The Coolpix 990 is packed 
with so many features that in 
order to get your money's 
worth, you should know 
some photography basics 
The camera has the equivalent of 
a 38-to-115mm zoom lens ona 
35mm camera, and captures 3.34- 
megapixel images with a resolution 
of 2,048 by 1,536 pixels, which 
means you get really eye-popping 


images up to 8 by 10 inches 

The lens half of the camera ro- 
tates almost 360 degrees, so you 
can use the LCD to set up an array of 
off-kilter angles, including self-por- 
traits that you can preview in real 
time. It also macrofocuses down to 
about 0.8 in. and can capture as 
much as 40 seconds of full-resolu- 
tion video on the included 16MB 
CompactFlash card. Image quality is 
absolutely fantastic. This is an all- 


R212, | Presume? 
PRODUCT: PeopleBot 


Doggone It! 


PRODUCT: Aibo 

MANUFACTURER: Sony Electronics Inc 

WEB: www.sony.com 

PRICE: $1,499 

Introduced a year ago but superexpensive 

and virtually unobtainable, Sony's Aibo is an 

“entertainment robot” dog designed to be a 

pet; it learns and grows through human inter- 
ction, has its own emotions, instincts - and 


software, of course 


WEB: www.activr 


MANUFACTURER: ActivMedia Robot 


around great camera. - M.S. 


Cheap Stills, 
Cheap Video 


If you're allergic to dogs but have to have 
ne, Aibo may well be your answer. He comes 
Iver or gold. And this year, the price 
cut nearly in half. - A.A. 


PRODUCT: PenCam Trio 
MANUFACTURER: Aiptek Inc 

WEB: www.aiptek.com 

PRICE: $79.99 

Here's one for the kids: an inexpen- 
sive device capable of capturing up 


AIPTEK 


to 32 seconds of video, or 80 


352- by 288-pixel snapshots. The 
device couldn't be simpler: LCD pan 
el, two buttons and two AAA batter- 
ies. It's also less than 5 inches tall 
Just a warning: when the batteries 
go, SO do your images, so keep an 
eye on them. The device connects to 
a computer via USB port. - M.S. 


LifeJournal Software 


PRODUCT: Lifejournal 

MANUFACTURER: Chronicles Software Co 

WEB: www.lifejournal.com 

PRICE: $39.95 

If you've ever wanted to keep a journal, get this pro- 

gram. LifeJournal is a word processing program with 

cool features: Passages can be “highlighted” by topic 

for easier search and retrieval later. The program al- 

lows image files to be imported into journal entries. My 

only complaint is that it saves the images into the 

main file, which makes loading lots of images slow 
Entries can be sorted by date, title, keywords or 

topics, and they can be intelligently exported for print- 

ing. A vast array of challenges and prompts - such as 

famous quotations and recommendations for altering 

viewpoints - for blowing away writer's block is just a 

click away. - M.S. 


Where in the World? 


PRODUCT: National Geographic Maps 
MANUFACTURER: National Geographic Society 
WEB: www.nationalgeographic.com 

PRICE: $49.95 

I've been a map junkie all my life. | love to pore over 
them, learning about distant lands and historical eras 
studying the changes in political and physical fea- 
tures, fantasizing about going to exotic places. And | 


¥ _ love to collect them as beautiful objects in their own 


M 


right. The gold standard has always 
been the National Geographic So- 
ciety, whose maps are distributed 
free with its magazine. Now, you 
can get scanned versions of every 
foldout map the society has ever 
published on a set of CD-ROMs 
priced at far less than any compa- 
rable atlas in print. - RK. 


APS 





A Lightweight 

Laptop Heavyweight 
PRODUCT: ThinkPad X20 

MANUFACTURER: IBM 

WEB: www.ibm.com 

PRICE: $2,899 

This laptop is a dandy traveling companion. In 


some ways 


the S from which the clowns keep pouring 
out: tiny on the outside, but humongous on the 
inside. Similarly, the X21 weighs just 3.5 Ib., but 


ts 600-MHz Pe 
and 20GB ha 


computing task 


2ntium Ill CPU, 128MB of RAM 


Clawing Your Way Up 
PRODUCT: The Claw 
MANUFACTURER: Ferraro Design 
WEB: www.claw.com.au 
PRICE: About $50 ($99 Australian) 
After a grueling, eight-hour Unreal tourna 
ment (last year's video game hit) in which | 
myself against evil government 

soldie d eyeball-sucking Netherworld 
monsters gone awry, my hand wasn't crum- 
pled into the dysfunctional mess it otherwise 
would have been. How's that? Say hello to 
the Claw, the first gaming device | know of 
made by Australians 

The Claw is an ingenious device that re- 
places the keyboard in first-person shooters 
The device itself plugs in between your key- 
board and PC, emitting regular keyboard sig- 
nals when used, so the PC is none the wiser 
But for games, it’s better than trying to wrap 
your hand around unispaced keyboard keys 
You rest your left hand on the device (only 
left-hand Claws are currently available) and 
go. More keys are grouped around parts of 
the hand that have greater muscle control 
the thumb and forefinger. - M.S. 


S 


it reminds me of those clown cars 


ECHNOLOGY 


The near-full-size keyboard is among the best 
I've found on any laptop, and the 12-in. 1,021- by 
768-pixel display is bright and beautiful 

The CD-ROM and floppy drives reside in an 
add-on base that clips firmly to the ThinkPad but 
is instantly removable. There's a built-in light to 
illuminate the keyboard in really dark situations 
When others tell you their laptops have magne- 

at sium cases, you can one-up them by noting that 

your X21 has a titanium-composite lid 

There's a built-in 56K-bit modem and Ether 
net, a CardBus slot and a compact flash 
slot, too, making photo transfers 
from your digital camera 
asnap. - R.K 


~ 


The Stealth CD-ROM Drive 


PRODUCT: 24X CD-ROM Drive Portable 
MANUFACTURER: Teac Corp 

WEB: www.teac.com 

PRICE: $179 

Of all the “portable” CD-ROM drives on the mar- 
ket that I've seen, Teac’s little unit is the smallest 
and most convenient; and it's reasonably priced 
Hardly bigger than a CD jewel case. it plugs into 
your laptop's PC Card slot and needs no external 
power. - R.K. 


Quick Flash Card Reading 
PRODUCT: Compact flash PC card adapter 
MANUFACTURER: Various, including Pretec 
Electronics Corp. and SanDisk Corp 

WEB: www.pretec.com:; www.sandisk.com 
PRICE: $9 to $13 

Though | love USB devices that read more than 
one format, my Nikon digital camera uses Com- 
pact Flash. The Compact Adapter lets you slide 
the card into the PC Card slot of your laptop or 
PC (only some have slots). It's dirt cheap, and it 
does the job extremely well. - M.S. 


— 
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The Mouse That Roars 


PRODUCT: iFeel Mouse 

MANUFACTURER: Logitech International SA 

WEB: www.logitech.com 

PRICE: $39.99 

The iFeel mouse feels weird at first. As you move it, it 

vibrates and makes noises as if you're moving over 

textured surfaces instead of a desktop or mouse pad 

You can tune the mouse’s response to various kinds 
« of on-screen objects, menus, hyperlinks, icons and 


<r and you'll know without looking that you've 


i moved the cursor onto that object. 
% The accompanying software lets 
you emulate a variety of surfaces, 
from rubber to metal to spongy. 
And you can play with numerous 
parameters to create your own 
sensations. - R.K. 


It’s a Computer 
Camera/Camcorder 


PRODUCT: Vaio C1 Picturebook 
MANUFACTURER: Sony Elec- 
tronics Inc 
WEB: www.sony.com 
PRICE: starts at $2,299 
In its latest incarnation, Sony's Pic- 
turebook - the small, ultralight device 
with a wide-format screen - sports the 
new Crusoe low-power microprocessor 
from Transmeta Corp. This machine works 
best for those with small hands and narrow 
fingers, but it's a remarkable package 
nonetheless. 

It comes with 128MB of RAM, a 12GB hard 
drive, an integrated modem and a built-in 
digital camera. - R.K. 


i 
' 
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HOT TRENDS & TECHNOLOGIES IN BRIEF 


Stora 
Virtual 


DEFINITION 


Storage virtualization is the presentation of a single, 
virtual data-storage interface to users. A middle layer 
of software — and sometimes hardware — translates 
between the users’ views of the data-storage devices 
and how the data storage is really configured. 


BY JAN MATLIS 
HERE IS NEVER 
enough data stor- 
age. Accessing it 
can be complicat- 
ed, using it fully is 

almost impossible, and making 

backups can be tricky. Those 
are just some of the problems 
associated with data storage, 
and they have increased con- 
siderably as the amount of data 
to be stored has ballooned. 
First, there was the blurring 
of the distinction between net- 
worked local 


and resources. 


With an appropriate layer of 


hardware and software sup- 


port, it was possible to make 


networked resources appear 
local, that disks spread 
around the network could be 
accessed as if they resided on 
the local computer. That made 
it possible to more fully use the 


SO 


capacity of data storage spread 
over aLAN ora WAN. 

But making networked re- 
appear didn’t 
necessarily make it easy to use 
network data-storage capacity: 


sources local 


There were still different pro- 
tocols for accessing different 
storage devices. And there was 
the difficulty of keeping track 
of the odd megabyte here and 
there. With the movement to- 


ward storage virtualization, 


Disk-Dominated Design 


One approach to storage virtualization: 


Paley 
Ree 


SET) 
Bee) 


Teg 


Virtualization 
happens here 


Storage pool 


such problems may go away. 
Storage virtualization is an 
effort to abstract the function 
of data storage from the proce- 
dures and physical process by 
which data is 
stored. A user no longer needs 


the actually 
to know how storage devices 
are configured, where they are 
or what their capacity is. 

For example, it could appear 
a ITB 
disk attached to his computer 


to a user that there is 


where data is being stored. In 
fact, that disk could be else- 
where on the network, could 
be composed of multiple dis- 
tributed disks or could even be 
part of a complicated system 
including cache, magnetic and 
optical disks and tapes. It does- 
n’t matter how data is actually 
being stored. As far as the user 


sees, there is just a simple, if 


very large, disk. 


No Standards Yet 


Storage virtualization can be 
implemented with different 
schemes or standards. At pre- 
sent, the market hasn’t settled 
on any preferred standard, 
which means that what’s under 
the hood — 
layer of software and possibly 
hardware — depends on which 
vendor you've chosen. 

Though there’s a drive to- 
ward standardization, it’s a 
ways off. Right now, many ven- 
dors are focusing on individual 
problems and designing and 
building according to their 
ideas of a virtual storage sys- 
tem. One consideration for 
most vendors is that storage 


or what’s in that 


SC. 
1Zatvion 


virtualization aims to provide 
the most complete use of stor- 
age resources without sacrific 
ing performance. Other impor- 
tant vendor concerns are ease 
of use and maintenance 

Some of the storage virtual 
ization systems being fielded 
are disk-oriented, presenting a 
disklike interface to users and 
configuring the actual storage 
of multiple networked 
disks. A term that comes up 


out 
frequently in discussions of 
disk-oriented 


storage pool. 


systems 1S 


From a user’s perspective, 

the storage pool is a reservoir 

from which he may 

any amount of disk space, up to 
T 


some specified maximum. The 


request 


goal of the intervening soft- 
ware and hardware layers is to 

manage the disjointed disk 
space so it looks and behaves 
like a single attached disk. 

The disk-oriented paradigm 
offers a number of benefits be- 
yond simplicity for 
When the interface to a series 


users. 


of heterogeneous networked 
disks is unified, it 
possible for a systems adminis- 
trator to impose a single policy 
that covers all the data storage 
It’s also easier to implement a 
single, comprehensive backup 
scheme. The virtual interface 
helps ensure that the full ca- 
pacity of the data-storage de- 
vices spread around the net- 
work is used. And the system is 


becomes 


scalable: Adding more disks is 
invisible to users 

Some examples of disk-ori- 
ented systems are Fort Laud- 
erdale, Fla.-based DataCore 
Software Corp.’s SANsympho- 
ny, which sits on a storage-area 
network (SAN) server; Com- 
paq Computer Corp.’s Storage 
Works Virtual Replicator on 
Windows NT and Windows 
2000; and Compaq’s proposed 
VersaStor Technology 
SANs. But other possible ap- 
proaches can be useful. Some 
virtual storage schemes are 
much more tape-oriented — 


for 


@ Are there technologies or issues you would like to learn about in QuickStudy? Please send your ideas to quickstudy@computerworld.com. 


Ask Yourself. . . 
And Your Vendor 


If you're a systems administrator 
contemplating a switch to stor 
age virtualization, be sure to ask 
yourself - and your vendor 


these three questions: 


1. What kin 


the virtual s 


> 


1d 
torage manager need 


2. Can the sys 


older storage devic 


that is, 


with backing up data 


primarily 
One example 
Colo.-based Storag 
gy Corp.’s Virtual Storage 
Manager. To a host, it looks as 
if data is being written to 
physical tape 
though there’s actually an 
that 


its 


termediate disk buffer 
handles the 


written onto a backup tape car- 


data before 
tridge. This technique of stag- 
ing data makes for speedy and 
efficient backup 

Some proposed storage-vir 
tualization frameworks are de 
signed to let different virtual 
storage-management systems 
interoperate and also to stan 
dardize how various storage el- 
as disks, 
handled 
idea is to take best advantage 


ements (such tapes 


and cache) are The 
of inexpensive, slower media 
while still providing users with 
quick access to needed data. 
Among these systems are 
Hewlett-Packard Co.’s Virtual 
Storage Architecture Guide 
and Sun Microsystems Inc.'s 
Jiro.) 

Matlis is a freelance writer in 
Newton, Mass. 
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Desktop Management 
Systems Go Mobile 


Mobile Automation’s software manages 
wireless devices over the Web 


BY DAVID ESSEX 

OR JAY MARKANICH, 
senior network engi- 
neer at IT consultan- 
cy Clarkston Group 
Inc. in Durham, N.C., 
management is in- 
remote-control 


system 
escapably a 
process. Some 250 of his com- 
pany’s 300 systems are note- 
book computers. But when 
Markanich needed to distrib- 
ute Y2k patches last year, he 
discovered that the  best- 
known  system-management 
tools wouldn’t be much help. 
“We thought that Microsoft 
SMS Management 
Server] might be able to solve 
our needs,” Markanich recalls. 
“But we actually tried SMS and 
found that it handle 
remote users very well.” 
Markanich eventually found 
Mobile Automation 
from Mobile Automation Inc. 
in Los Angeles. It uses remote- 
agent software that, at 2MB, is 
smaller than SMS’s, he says. It 
also optimizes communication 
with portable computers that 
often 


[Systems 


did not 


software 


connect sporadically, 
over low-bandwidth networks. 

Markanich uses it to track 
software licenses and to down 
load an expense database and 
security-related updates to 
consultants’ notebooks. “It 
makes it possible for us to 
download large pieces of infor- 
mation to users without their 
ever knowing it,” he says. 


Ahead of the Curve 


Mobile Automation 
largely the brainchild of com- 
pany president Douglas Neal, 
says Chairman Rod Turner. 
The firsthand the 
need for mobile support while 


was 


two saw 
at Symantec Corp. in Cuperti- 
no, Calif. “We were noticing 
through our customer base a 
strong desire to address the 
mobile workforce,” Neal says. 
Their first product, Right- 
State, debuted in 1998 and fiz- 
zled. Neal and Turner blame 
the failure on entering the 
market too early, and using 


e-mail as the transport mecha- 
nism. weren't as 
pressing an 
thought they were,” says Turn- 
er. “Companies were reluctant 
to use e-mail because they 
knew the limitations of those 


“Laptops 


issue as we 


systems.” 
They changed the product’s 


name to Mobile Automation 


and made HTTP, the Web pro- 
tocol, the transport. That con- 
version brought 
tomers and enabled 
Automation to 
Neal a growing new 
industry: 
providers, which provide re- 


new cus- 
Mobile 
sell to what 
says is 
managed _ service 
mote management services. 
The current product, Mobile 
Automation 2000, extends the 
inventory and software-distrib- 
ution functions from desktops 
to notebooks and handhelds. It 
supports Palm and Windows 


DOUGLAS NEAL, CEO and co-founder, says his company re- 


ceived initial backing from disk utility guru Peter Norton. 


Mobile Automation Inc. 


Location: 11111 Santa Monica 
Blvd., Suite 1220, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 90025 

Telephone: (310) 914-9603 
Web: www.mobileautomation 
com 


Niche: System management 
and synchronization software for 
mobile computers 

Why it’s worth watching: 
Growing fleets of mobile devices 


need to be tied into existing sys- 
tem-management infrastructures 


Company officers: 

¢ Douglas Neal, CEO and 
co-founder 

¢ Rod Turner, chairman and 
co-founder 

¢ Jack Horner, vice president of 
engineering 


Milestones: 

¢ April 1997: Company founded 
¢ September 1999: Mobile Auto- 
mation 2000 launched 


Employees: 15; 
expected to double 
within six months 


Burn money: $5 mil- 

lion from Greylock and soft 

ware guru Peter Norton; an $8 
million second round is planned 
Products/pricing: Mobile Auto- 
mation 2000 Small Business and 
Enterprise; $5,000 per server plus 
a per-node charge of about $50 
(varies with volume) 
Customers: Advanced Micro 
Devices Inc., Dunkin’ Donuts Inc., 
Ford Motor Co. 

Partners: Everdream Corp.., 
Strategis Strategic Information 
Systems Inc. 


Red flags for IT: 

* Mobile Automation could face 
stiff competition from larger man- 
agement tool vendors. 

¢ The company doesn't offer wire- 
less connectivity support yet. 


pur 
ote ERY, 


CE devices, but they must be 


docked to PCs to receive up- 
dates, unlike Afaria from com- 
petitor XcelleNet Inc. in Al- 
pharetta, Ga. Neal says his 
company will add wireless fea- 
tures within six months. 

Though Mobile Automation 
2000 integrates with SMS, 
Neal claims success in per- 
suading customers to replace 
SMS on desktops. 

Brian McEvoy, director of 
desktops at Uni- 
graphics Solutions Inc., a St. 


business 


Louis-based 
design development firm, is 
one such customer. McEvoy 
uses Mobile Automation 
software distribution and li- 
cense tracking on 3,000 sys- 
tems worldwide, only a third of 
which are portable. “We real- 
ized we didn’t need any of the 
features of SMS,” McEvoy says. 
“SMS was causing us some 
problems in the build environ- 
ment for developers.” 


computer-aided 


| Adding Remote Control 


Mobile Automation plans to 
add a remote-control feature 
— commonplace on desktop- 
based tools — by year’s end. 
Customer-requested changes 
are likely. “It’s not real strong 
with hardware asset manage- 
ment,” Markanich 
basically reports software.” 

Markanich and McEvoy both 
say they’ve asked Mobile Au- 
tomation to the 

database-reporting capa- 
*® bilities. “You can get a 

lot of information from 
it, but it’s not always 


says. “It 


improve 


easy to format,” Mar- 

les kanich says. 
The  rewrite-to-Web 
open standard was key to 
Mobile Automation’s competi- 
tiveness, says Jack Horner, the 


company’s vice president of 


engineering. It makes the soft- 
ware easier to deploy and use, 
and will make it more readily 
deployable on 
which aren't well standardized. 
“Our product sort of fits its way 
around the way your company 
works,” Horner says 

Mobile Automation isn’t 
profitable yet, but it appears to 
be on the upswing, with an $8 
million round of financing in 
the offing. The vendor may 
also be making inroads with 
large companies: It recently 
signed Ford Motor Co. in Dear- 
born, Mich., as a customer. D 


Essex is a freelance writer in 


| Antrim, N.H. 


for | 


handhelds, | 
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STATE OF 
THE MARKET 


| Three’s 
' Company 


Mobile Automation is in a three-way 
dogfight with Callisto Software and 
XcelleNet, which also sell management 
suites for mobile devices. 
The trio also compete indirectly with 
data-synchronization and software- 
distribution vendors such as Marimba 
Inc. in Mountain View, Calif.: Novadigm 
Inc. in Mahwah, N.J.; and Synchrologic 
Inc. in Alpharetta, Ga. At 3 years old, 
Mobile Automation is the newest player. 
Analysts and customers say Mobile 
| Automation is an eager-to-please, 
growing company with a good product 
and poor marketing, which fosters an 
impression that it lacks staying power 
“Quite honestly, | don’t see much of 
Mobile Automation,” says Ronni Colville, 

| director of research at Gartner Group 
Inc. in Stamford, Conn. “My take is 
Cautious right now.” 

Colville also faults the company for 
thinking it can get corporations to dump 
desktop-management stalwart Systems 
Management Server (SMS) from Micro- 
soft Corp. “I think it's a bad strategy,” 
she says. “XcelleNet tried to do that.” 

The mobile management industry is 
so small that it barely shows up in Gart- 
ner’s market-share numbers, but de- 
mandis skyrocketing, according to 
Colville. That's one reason the three will 
face growing threats from software dis- 
tribution vendors. And before jong, 
desktop suite vendors will turn their 
sights on the mobile trio, she predicts 


Callisto Software Inc. 
Wheaton, Ill 


www.callisto.com 


Claiming tighter SMS integration anda 

broader, deeper feature set, Callisto has 
had success selling its Orbiter software 
to corporate help desks. 

Orbiter's main disadvantage is lack 
of handheld support. Becky Hiellming, 
co-founder and vice president of prod- 
uct development says all three compa- 
nies could do a better job of scaling their 
software across large enterprises 


XcelleNet Inc. 
Alpharetta, Ga. 
www.xcellenet.com 
Wireless support for the newest hand- 
held devices may be XcelleNet's biggest 
advantage 
| — XcelleNet also appears financially 
stronger than its competitors, with rev- 
| enuelast year of $62 million and $16 
| million in profits. 
- David Essex 
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in his.Web skills gaps after 
CONC UT tee 
and landed a job at CVS.com. 


Skill Set Soul 
Searching 


When assessing your skills, look 
inward and outward. By Mary Brandel 


TEVEN KIGHT was well re- 
garded as a network opera- 
tions manager. His employees, 


peers and managers all said 
they liked the quality of the 
work he was doing. 

But something wasn’t right. Kight 
didn’t truly enjoy his job, and when he 
looked at what the market valued, his 
skills weren’t leading the pack. So he 
took a good look inward and decided 
that what he would really like to pursue 
was project management. 

That self-assessment was the first 
step toward a whole new phase of 
Kight’s career. He’s now manager of 
e-business at Worldwide Information 
Technologies Inc., a professional ser- 
vices company in Dallas. 

Taking an honest look at your skills 
— from a business, technical and com- 
munications perspective — is more im- 
portant than ever today. It can help you 
avoid getting caught in a dead-end job 
or letting your skills get outpaced by 


~ TECHNOLOGYS:! 


the fast-moving technology and busi- 
ness worlds. 

“It falls into three parts: What are the 
skill sets I’m good at, what do I like do- 
ing, and what does the market value? 


Then you try to put all three of those 


things together,” says Kight, who says 
he does this type of self-assessment 
once each year. 

The first step of any skills-inventory 
exercise is to take an honest look at your- 
self. Kight determined that he needed 
more project management experience 
before pursuing it as a career. He worked 
as a contractor for a year, at the end of 
which he did another self-assessment. 

This time, Kight determined that his 
weakest area of project management — 
pure development rather than infra- 
structure and process work — was the 
most interesting to him. He says he also 
wanted to get into Internet and e-com- 
merce work. That’s what led him to ac- 


| cept a position at Worldwide, where he 


has become immersed in e-commerce. 


| Self-Assessment Strategy 


When assessing your strengths and 
weaknesses, it’s important to look at 
four skill areas: technical, process, 
managerial leadership, and industry 
and business knowledge, says Bond 
Wetherbe, principal consultant at King- 
wood, Texas-based consultancy The 
Concours Group Inc. 

In the technical and process areas, 
ask yourself how well you design sys- 
tems that improve business processes, 
resolve problems and reduce costs. On 
the managerial side, how well do you 
communicate, analyze, negotiate and 
lead projects? 

As for your industry and business 
knowledge, how well do you interact 
with the business unit leaders — can you 
listen, learn, relate and contribute to 
their business outcomes? It’s a good idea 
to check with your peers and your man- 
ager to keep yourself honest when pur- 
suing the answers to these questions. 


It’s also helpful to establish whether | 


you want to be more technology-ori- 
ented or business-oriented. “If you 
want to remain technically oriented, 
you need to think in terms of the [chief 
technology officer’s] role or working 
for a systems integrator or consultancy,” 
Wetherbe says. Conversely, if you want 
to succeed in a particular business or in- 
dustry like oil and gas or pharmaceuti- 
cals, “you definitely need to focus on 
your managerial/leadership skills [and] 
business/industry knowledge,” he says. 

Randy Martin, program manager at 
CVS.com in Seattle, agrees. “At some 
point, you have to figure out whether 
you're going to be a technology gener- 
alist with a business orientation or a 
technology specialist,” he says. 

“There are have been two or three 
points over the past 18 years that skills 
assessment has really come into play,” 


87 


DB2 arrived; the next was when he 
wanted to work on a PeopleSoft project, 
he says. The most recent was the arrival 
of the Web. 

In each case, Martin recognized his 
skill shortcomings, engaged in self-edu- 
cation through course work and read- 
ing, and then took a job where he could 
contribute while still learning the re- 
quired new skill. When interviewing 
for the CVS.com job, “at least I had 
some Web background so that I could 
talk about it coherently.” 

You can also look at your own com- 
pany. “If your organization is going to 
be implementing an SAP system, it 
might be useful to get training in SAP 
systems and concepts, how those appli- 
cations would work in your company, 
and you might want to learn about pro- 
gramming languages such as [Ad- 
vanced Business Application Program 
ming], XML and C++,” Wetherbe says. 

But perhaps the most important as- 
pect of personal skills assessments is 
getting feedback from others in the 
company. 

Wetherbe tells of a large IT depart 
ment that rated itself in a number of 
skill areas and asked its internal cus 
tomers to rate the department as well. 
Ratings were on a scale from 1 to 5, with 
1 being nonproficient and 5 being ex- 
tremely proficient. When it came to 
technical skills, the IT staff rated itself a 
2. Customers, however, gave it a 4. 
Meanwhile, in the managerial leader- 
ship area, the staff rated itself 3.2, while 
customers rated the department al. 

“The good news is, as you progress in 
your career and get better at honestly 
assessing your skills, you’re better able 
to judge what you enjoy vs. what you’re 
good at,” Kight says. D 


Brandel is a freelance writer in 
Newton, Mass. 


Questions to Ask 


Want to get started with your own 
skills assessment? Here’s a series of 
questions to ask yourself, says Bond 
Wetherbe, principal consultant at The 
Concours Group. 


= What do | want to do or become? 


@ What companies offer that opportunity, 
including my own? 

= How well do | fit in my company now? 
@ What do | have to do to create a 
better fit? 

@ How can my performance affect the 
business outcomes that my organization 
is trying to achieve? 

= What resources do | have available to 
develop myself? 
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Everything exciting in technology 


LISA2000 


14,th Systems Administration Conference 


December 3-8, 2000 
New Orleans, Louisiana,USA 


“LISA is the best way 
to keep your finger on 
the pulse of systems 
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—ROGER SMITH 


MISSISSIPPI STATE UNIVERSITY 
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Software Engineering 


While e-business, e-commerce and web enablement have been the headline items 
for information technology over the past year, the fact remains that at the base of all 
the IT activity is software. Someone, somewhere is engineering the language and 


code that enable business. 


It’s this core competency - software engineering - where the stakes are highest for 
employees. Companies work overtime to attract and keep software engineers who 
support businesses as far flung as mailing systems and communications, aerospace 
and financial services. Salaries have skyrocketed, and signing bonuses have gained 
an all-new meaning. However, the savvy companies know that it isn’t a gimmick that 
gets and keeps the highly qualified software engineer. It’s the nature of the work. 


BindView Corporation 
Houston, TX 


BindView, founded 10 years ago, is a leading provider of 
software solutions that enhance business performance by 
ensuring the integrity and reliability of the IT infrastructure. 
BindView’s comprehensive software offerings secure and 
simplify the management and administration of network 
operating systems, directories, and related applications. In 
addition to software, the company provides customer support 
teams. The company has development sites in Houston, 
Boston, Fremont (CA) and Arlington (VA) 


The company claims four keys to its success. “The first is 
education,” explains Ann Cooksey, director of recruitment 
“We offer a combination of in-house and third-party training 
and attendance at conferences, symposia and exhibitions. We 
expect our developers to seek training and support them in 
doing so.” The second key is introspection. “We expect 
developers to always be looking for better ways of accom- 
plishing old tasks,” adds Cooksey. “We offer a culture of 
excellence, screening applications both on attitude and skills 
We look for people who will continue to grow and who are not 
satisfied with good enough. Finally, we believe communica- 
tion is key. We evaluate processes and constantly seek to 
improve them.” 


The company is seeking to fill positions that include all levels of 
software development engineers; deployment engineers; con- 
figuration manager/version control engineers; user interface 
designer/graphic artists; software system test engineers; soft- 
ware quality assurance engineers; information developers and 
build-system engineers. “We look at resumes for where you’ve 
worked and when, the tools and software you’ve used, educa- 
tion and a description of your work experiences,” says Cooksey. 


“We put a lot of effort in recruiting top talent and then keeping 
them,” she says. “We offer the latest equipment in a comfort- 
able and casual work environment, have a commitment to 
research and development and act on employees’ ideas and 
suggestions. BindView is a dynamic, fast-paced and comfort- 
able company. We translate future business challenges into 
technology and tools. The top selling point for BindView is the 
people. We tend to have the top of the best, attracting people 
who want to be in a learning environment and who want to be 


part of a group that is figuring out things that have never been 
done before.” 


Lawson Software 
St. Paul, MN 


In the lore of software companies, Lawson Software is the 
elder statesman. Founded 25 years ago, the company 
continues to develop and provide software applications 
and upgrades to the healthcare, retail, professional 
services, telecommunications, public sector and financia 


services sectors. 


“In the past month we've reicased our latest version of 
lawson.insight, offering new modules and functionality 
enhancements for our targeted markets,” explains Terry 
Boevers, company spokesman. “We also are partne 

with application service providers and partners who 

value to our solutions for additional markets. In this way we 
can quickly add new Lawson users and get into new markets 
we couldn’t approach before, something we call our Lawson 
dot-community strategy.” Lawson also is delivering 
360-degree e-business solutions. “We want to automate 
business process from beginning to end,” adds Boevers. “For 
instance, in procurement we want to provide customers with a 
solution that works from req (requisition) to check (payment).” 


Paul Laidlaw, associate human resources manager of employ- 
ment and recruitment, says that while ongoing research and 
development is critical, so too is the challenge of finding 
qualified individuals. With approximately 1.900 employees, 
the company plans to hire an additional 120 people for the 
research and development center, as well as regional offices 
in Vienna, VA; Little Falis, NJ; Boston; Atlanta; Irvine and San 
Francisco, CA. An e-recruiting tool at the Lawson Internet site 
assists potential candidates in matching up skills and criteria 
with current Lawson open positions. “About half the jobs are 
revenue generating and the other half are in research and 
development,” says Laidlaw. “We need experience with 
JAVA, web development, object-oriented design, COBOL, 
and then various platforms, UNIX and NT, AS400.” 


Laidlaw looks on resumes for proof of accomplishment and 
career progression. “You'll work both as a single contributor 
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and as a part of a team,” explains Laidlaw. “Typically 
you will work on applications, developing new ideas for 


the product line. 


“There are several reasons to choose Lawson,” he 
adds. “We have turnover well below the industry aver- 
age. You'll be able to take your ideas into the rea! world 
We’re probably the largest software player out there 
that is still privately held. And our 3,000 customers 
include the first client we ever sold software to.” 


Pitney Bowes Technology Center 
Shelton, CT 


While Pitney Bowes manufactures and sells a number 
of business and consumer-based products, its 
Technology Center in Shelton is focused on 
engineering. Products developed here are sold as 
stand-alone applications and as web-based applica- 
tions. The technology campus supports a nurnber of 
businesses, including the mailing systems group, 
which offers postage and secure messaging, as well 
as shipping applications. 


“We're working to provide customers with a variety of 
access points,” explains Nanette Brown, director of 
software engineering for the mailing systems business. 
“Currently we’re working on a suite of products that 
ranges from click messaging to click stamping and 
click shipping. in the future we’ll see Internet connec- 
tivity for our traditional products, such as metering and 


mailing machines.” 


The Technology Center currently employs approxi- 
mately 1,000 individuals. Positions are available for 
developers, architects, systems engineers and test 
engineers. “One of our major challenges is finding 
software engineers who also have good design, analy- 
sis and leadership skills,” says Brown. “This is not just 
coding. We need diagnostic skills that are imperative 
to high quality software.” 


Brown says most people who work at Pitney Bowes 
give the team and technical environment as primary 
reasons for staying. “What most people say they like 
best is the community of people here. We place a lot of 
emphasis on working together as a team, having people 
be part of developing processes. Here you can be a 
part of something, shaping a product.” 


To assure that employees remain interested and con- 
tinue to develop, Pitney Bowes moves people 
between different assignments. “We offer a training 
program, which we fund well, to enable this,” Brown 
adds. “We want to offer some of those things that 
might entice a talented engineer to go elsewhere. We 
encourage engineers to help blaze the trail and solve 
problems.” 


SmartPipes 

Corporate Headquarters - 
Redwood City, CA 

Network Intelligence Center - 
Dublin, OH 

The ability to build a successful business that can react 


quickly to market changes is tied directly to a company’s 
network. SmartPipes’ goal is to offer companies the 


ability to control their network and take advantage of 
added communications services, all at significantly lower 
costs than current network solutions. “Today, most com- 
panies use frame relay and lease lines for site-to-site 
networks. They can move to the Internet for a less 
expensive, more reliable and secure service,” explains 
Ken Jones, vice president of engineering. “SmartPipes 
provides advanced IP services such as secure intranets 
and extranets and interactive communications services 
that business customers can manage, from anywhere 
on the Internet, through a web-based graphical user 
interface (GUI).” 


Dave Carlino, director of engineering, reiterates the 
point. “SmartPipes supplies an easy way to manage 
globa! IP services that normally would require 20 to 40 
network engineers. We are solving a problem that has 
not been taken care of with software engineering - by 
building something entirely new.” 


Combining corporate networks with the public 
network will allow companies to extend still further, 
using application services and extranet business 
connections. “We are breaking new ground here, 
building a provisioning and monitoring system 
capable of monitoring and managing millions of 
edge devices,” Jones says. 


Currently, SmartPipes is building a tool kit for adding and 
supporting network devices, and will continue to grow by 
adding still more services. “We're creating a multi-tiered, 
DNA-based distributed web plant with a business logic 
tier already composed of more than three million lines of 
code,” adds Mark Beadles, chief architect 


This is the kind of one-of-a-kind challenge that makes 
SmartPipes attractive as an employer. “A lot of devel- 
opers can come into a company and write code,” 
adds Carlino. “SmartPipes offers the opportunity to 
leverage your skills to solve a business problem, for 


the first time.” 


Unlike some startups, SmartPipes faces an excess of 
demand already. “We are a one-year-old company 
going after a multi-billion dollar marketplace that repre- 
sents the next wave of Internet service users,” Jones 
says. The business model involves a monthly fee from 
clients to secure a smooth cash flow. 


“We're a team-oriented organization that allows 
people to apply their talents where they’re best suited,” 
adds Beadles. 


XStream Logic, Inc. 
Los Gatos, CA 


There’s a hum in the IT industry concerning an all-new 
microprocessor that will enable more complex, high 
performance networks. At the creation end is XStream 
Logic, a rapidly growing, pre-IPO startup that is unlock- 
ing the potential of networking and storage equipment 
vendors to deliver intelligent packet processing and 
advanced networking services at very high data rates. 


“We’re building a network processor optimized to per- 
form deep packet processing (networking layers 4-7) 
at data rates up to 10 Gbps. This allows our customers 
to deliver advanced services such as enhanced quality 
of service and billing applications that fundamentally 
change the nature of networking equipment,” explains 
John Lynde, XStream Logic’s director of software 
engineering. “Due to the programmable nature of our 
solution, we can be deployed across a wide range of 
equipment, such as core and edge routers, load 
balancing switches, storage devices and servers.” 


XStream Logic was incorporated in May 1998 and cur- 
rently employs approximately 50 people. The company 
has plans to hire another 50-60 people within the next 
12 months. “We need people in key areas of develop- 
ment tools, embedded operating systems, network 
software, and simulation/network testing,” says Lynde. 
“We look at resumes for quality experience in these 
areas. Engineers with embedded software development 
experience, device driver and network stack implemen- 
tation work, and engineers who are comfortable working 
with system kernel-level code are the ones we focus on. 


“What attracts engineers to XStream Logic is our tech- 
nology, our people, and our work environment. What 
we are doing in terms of hardware architecture is so 
leading edge that it has the entire industry excited,” 
adds Lynde. 


In particular, XStream Logic’s advancements in net- 
working and processor architectures unlock the ability 
of software engineers to create powerful solutions that 
can fundamentally change the capabilities of the 
networking infrastructure that defines the internet,” 

he says. “At XStream Logic, you can work on truly 
innovative and new technology. You get to work with 
world-renowned computer scientists, and the people 
here are great. We have created a productive, fun, and 


supportive work environment.” 


Lynde notes that XStream Logic offers individuals the 
opportunity to grow and stretch, too. “You can come on 
board with expertise in one area and grow into anoth- 
er,” he says. “Embedded software and networking is 
the place to be. Whether you're working on applica- 
tions, systems, or tools, there is always something new 
and exciting to learn and work on in this space.” 


TEs 
For more job opportunities with Software Engineering firms, 
turn to the pages of ITcareers. 
© If you'd like to take part in an upcoming [Tcareers feature, 
contact Janis Crowley, 650.312.0607 or 
janis_crowley@itcareers.net. 
© Produced by Carole R. Hedden 
© Designed by Aldebaran Graphic Solutions 
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NEWS © 


Discover Follows Suit 
With Single-Use Card 


Analysts question 
consumer demand 


BY MARIA TROMBLY 
OLLOWING 
heels of 


the 
American 
which 
released a_ similar 
product last month, 
Discover Card last week an- 
nounced that it now offers cus- 
tomers single-use credit card 
numbers for online purchases. 
Discover’s product differs 
from that offered by New York- 
based Amex in that it bundles 


ON 


Express Co., 


disposable numbers with a dig- 
ital wallet. The wallet shows a 
running balance and available 
credit for the card, and it auto- 
matically fills in the user’s ad- 
dress and other information. 
“We're the first to bring it all 
together,” said Colleen Zam- 
bole, vice president of e-com- 
merce at Discover, a unit of 
New York-based Mor- 
gan Stanley Dean 
Witter & Co. “It just 
pops up, asks if you 
want help filling in 
forms and generates 
a surrogate 
number.” 


account 
choices.htm 


apie) oy 


Discover’s 
numbers 


disposable card 
differ from 
Amex’s in that they don’t ex- 
pire and can be used by a sin- 
merchant for 


also 


gle recurring 
charges — such as monthly In- 
ternet connection fees. 

works like this: 
download the 
Deskshop application from the 
Web 
numbers 


The service 
Customers 
Discover site. 
Account 
and passwords 
stored 
wallet 
back 
cover’s Web site. 
“Since all your in 


are 
the 
the 
Dis- 


not 
but 
end of 


on 
on 


Medical E-Communication Guidelines Posted 


Security among the * commonsense’ issues 


BY JULEKHA DASH 

Last week, more than a dozen 
medical jointly re- 
leased a set of guidelines gov- 


societies 


Continued from page 1 


Telemedicine 


for use by airlines, said Mike 
LaPolla, director of the tele- 
medicine center at Oklahoma 
State University in Tulsa. 
Besides providing dramati- 
cally improved medical ser- 
vices to sick passengers, the 
system is expected to aid Vir- 
gin Atlantic’s bottom line. 
“Standard procedures in the 
past for any [airborne] medical 
emergency was to divert to the 
closest airport ... 
an airline literally millions of | 
dollars a year,” said Richard Sa- 
tava, professor of surgery at 
Yale University School of Med- 
icine in New Haven, Conn. 
Graham Murphy is manag- 
ing director of Remote Diag- , 
nostic Technologies in Fair- 
leigh Wallop, England, which 


which costs 


? 


erning electronic communica- 
tions between patients and phy- 
including urging doc- 
tors to use secure e-mail and 


sicians, 


developed the computerized 
Tempus 2000 remote monitor- 
ing device Virgin Atlantic 
plans to deploy in February. 
Murphy said the system will 
automatically relay a passen- 
ger’s vital signs to emergency 
room physicians at a facility 
operated by MedAire Inc., a 
Phoenix company that has pro- 
vided voice telemedicine ser- 
vices to airlines for 16 years. 

The Tempus 2000 
real-time electrocardiogram 
information, temperature (via 
an ear probe), blood pressure 
information (via a wrist cuff) 
and other vital signs, including 
blood oxygen levels and respi- 
ration rates, to computers at 
MedAire’s MedLink facility at 
Good Samaritan Hospital in 
Phoenix using a built-in mo- 
dem connected to a seat-back 
satellite phone. 

Although the satellite 
at only 


sends 


con- 


nection operates 2.4K 


advise only their own patients. 

The listed 
guidelines, including a provi- 
sion that patients shouldn’t use 
e-mail in emergencies. Ana- 
lysts and physicians said the 
recommendat 


groups seven 


ions were based 


bit/sec. — or roughly the speed 
of a standard dial-up PC 
dem a decade ago — Murphy 
said compression protocols 
developed by Remote Diag- 
allow for 
the transmission of a still video 
picture in only 30 seconds. 

The Tempus 2000 features 
graphical help that 
guide flight personnel through 
every step of the setup process. 
Virgin Atlantic is currently 
training 650 flight attendants 


mo- 


nostic Technologies 


screens 


to use the system. 

If a doctor determines that 
the medical condition of an on- 
board patient necessitates an 
emergency landing, the com- 
pany’s communications spe- 
cialists can tap into a propri- 
etary SQL database of 5,000 
hospitals worldwide — corre- 
lated with an airport database 
— to determine the closest air- 
port with the best medical fa- 
cilities to treat the passenger. D 


formation is server- 
based, secure 
and up-to-date,” Zam- 
bole said. 

But analysts don’t 
the 
major step forward 
in terms of either se- 
curity or user inter- 
face design 

“Maybe there 
would be a little bit 
of benefit from it, 
but not a huge bene- 
fit,” said Frank Prince, an ana 
lyst at Forrester Research Inc. 
in Cambridge, Mass. He added 
that if the concept of a digital 
wallet full of disposable card 
numbers did catch with 
customers, it would be 
tively straightforward for other 
credit card companies to offer 
their own versions. “I don’t see 
that as being a competitive 
edge that would last too long.” 


it’s 


see move as a 


on 
rela- 


on common sense but added 
that they saw the need for stan- 
dards that address electronic 
communication between pa- 
tients and physicians 

San Francisco-based health 
content Web site Medem Inc. 
compiled input from the vari- 
ous medical societies to devel- 
op the guidelines. 

“Physicians are recognizing 
that the Internet can be valu- 
able in delivering health infor- 
mation,” said Richard Telesca, 
an analyst at Giga Information 
Group Inc. Telesca described 
Medem’s initiative as a 
first step” but said he wonders 
what action the groups will 
take to consistently 
the standards. 

Medem CEO Edward Fotsch 
said the guidelines are merely 
“data points to guide [physi- 
cians’ ] activity.” 

The groups that recom- 
mended best practices include 
the American 
Ophthalmology, the American 
Academy of Pediatrics and the 
American College of Obstetri- 
cians and Gynecologists. 

Marc Lowen, a Baltimore- 
based obstetrician and gyne- 
cologist, said that although the 
guidelines are somewhat intu- 
itive, they could provide struc- 
ture for how doctors communi- 
cate with patients over the Net. 

John Jacomo, medical direc- 


“great 


enforce 


COLLEEN ZAMBOLE: 
“We’re the first to 
bring it all together.” 


Academy of 


97 


Some analysts 
questioned the need 
for disposable credit 
cards at all. “I think 
there’s no real de- 
mand for 


single 


use numbers,” said 


George Barto, an 


analyst at Gartner 
Group Inc. in Stam- 
ford, 


Conn. He said 


online security con- 


cerns actually affect 
merchants who are 

liable for fraud, not consumers. 
Shoppers have an unrealistic 
how unsafe 
, he said. As they 
familiar with 


shopping, Barto predic 


sense of e-com- 


merce is get 

online 
ted, that 
fear should dissipate. In addi 
Barto 
numbers can be klutzy 
extra the 


not 


more 


tion, said, disposable 
and add 
steps to 
“It’s 

sumers really want 


shopping 
process. what 


“he said. D 


con 


Best Practices 


According to the recommen- 
dations for patient-physician 
e-communications: 
w They should occur within 
the context of an ex 
= They shouldn't be used for 
a They must be 
at Santa Ana, Calif.-based 
managed care provider Pacifi- 
Care Health Systems Inc., said 
the guidelines should be ex 
panded to provide more detail, 
such as the 
measures doctors ought to use 
Fotsch said the groups will 
continue to expand upon the 


tor 


type of security 


guidelines. 

Mark Anderson, a vice presi- 
dent at Meta Group Inc. and a 
former hospital CIO, said get- 
ting physicians to adopt the 
guidelines will be 
because 
want to waste time communi- 
cating via the Internet 

Fotsch agreed that 
cians today have little 
tive to use the Internet to com- 
municate with patients, but he 
added that they will change 
their tune if it provides conve- 


challenging 


most doctors don’t 


physi- 
incen- 


nience to enough consumers. D 
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Domain Mastery 


URE, .biz and .aero and .coop are big news. But let’s talk 
about sex — specifically, sex.com. Last week, a federal 
judge in San Francisco ordered that domain name to be re- 
turned to its original owner, after hearing allegations that a 
new owner had forged documents in 1995 transferring the 
name to himself. Want to know how easy it was to steal a hot do- 
main name? According to court documents, all it took was one 
forged document sent to the domain name registrar, Network Solu- 
tions Inc. And how tough was it to get the name back? It took five 


years of legal work. 


OK, everybody — go ahead and make your 
jokes about the poor guy who went five years 
without sex.com. Finished? Good — because 
the case points up a real risk for corporate I'T 
shops, especially with a flood of new top-level 
domains on its way. 

In the months to come, you'll 
be acquiring lots of new domain 
names: yourcompany.biz, your 
company.info, yourcompany.pro. 
You won't use most of them, but 
you'll have to lock them up be- 
cause they’re confusingly similar 
to yourcompany.com. And you'd 
better have a good system in 
place to keep track of them 
and, more importantly, to make 
sure they remain yours. 

This isn’t a big-ticket item. Do- 
main names are hugely valuable, 
but they cost only $35 a year. 
What’s expensive is if you don’t 
know that one of your domain 
names has been hijacked. Or you 
forget to renew an important 
name. Or you miss a chance to 
snap up a name your marketing 
department really wanted. 

That’s when the bill will arrive 
on IT’s doorstep - 


knew it was your responsibility 


whether you 


or not. 

So how do you make sure you 
have your domains nailed down? 
Inventory. You need a complete, 
up-to-date list of your domain names and their 
status — whether they’re your primary do- 
mains, the pointers that forward users to your 
Web sites or names that are just parked (that is, 
registered but not being used). And someone on 
your staff should — as a primary job responsi- 
bility — be maintaining that domain inventory. 
Status checks. You need to regularly verify that 
everything in that inventory is what it’s sup- 
posed to be. That means checking every domain 
name to make sure it’s still registered as yours 


Domain 


names are 
hugely 
valuable, but 
they cost only 
$35 a year. 


and confirming that contact information and 
the domain servers listed are correct. You can 
automate this process, but someone on your IT 
staff should make sure the script is being run 
and that it’s being done right. 
Shadow inventory. You also need a 
list of confusingly similar domain 
names that you don’t control. 
That may include product names 
as well as your company name. 
And you should check their sta- 
tuses regularly, too, in case the 
registrations lapse. When one be- 
comes available, you might want 
to jump on it fast to use or park. 
Domain research. You need to be 
looking for domain names to 
track in your shadow inventory, 
too. That means checking regu- 
larly with Marketing and Legal 
about forthcoming product 
names and trademarks they 
might want to protect. Business 
changes — and so will the list of 
domains you need to follow. 
Plan of action. Finally, you need to 
pave the road in case a problem 
or opportunity shows up. If you 
discover someone has hijacked 
one of your domain names, you 
need to know exactly who in Le- 
gal or management to tell, and 
what information they’ll need to 
take action. You also need author- 
ity to buy up the domain names 
you want without a lot of paperwork — domains 
that are here today are often gone tomorrow. 
Maybe it all seems like too much work to 
track some $35-a-year domain names. Just re- 
member — sex.com turned out to be worth $100 
million a year. That’s a lot of incentive to re- 
main master of your domains. D 


Hayes, Computerworld’s senior news columnist, has 
covered IT for more than 20 years. His e-mail address 
is frank_hayes@computerworld.com. 
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OVER THE WEEKEND, IT staff 
at an engineering society installs 
a new file server. That takes 
storage up from 18GB to 54GB 
“We now have breathing room,” 
says a pilot fish. But on Tuesday 
there's an error message warn- 
ing that the server has less than 
1% free space. Hard-drive fail 
ure? Software snafu? Nope 
Seems several secretaries were 
tired of thumbing through the 
CDs with 2 million clip-art im- 
ages, so - with extra disk space 
available - they copied the entire 
collection into their personal di- 
rectories on the server 


DOT MATRIX PRINTER sup- 
posedly “leaking oil” brings help 
desk pilot fish on-site. He knows 
the printer doesn't take oil, and a 
sniff reveals the yellow liquid is 
urine. The fish asks a secretary 
who admits an opossum has 
been trapped in the building for 
the past week. Closing the prob- 
lem ticket, fish dutifully types 
“Possum pee in printer.” 


TO BOOST “quality of service,” 
IT provider creates remote sup- 
port center and hands over serv- 
er rights to the new group. When 
a customer makes an emer- 
gency request for 10GB of disk 
space, local LAN admin pilot fish 
asks remote tech to create the 


\ 
a 


new volume. Back comes the re- 
ply: “That server has three un 
used drives: 2GB, 4GB and 
18GB. Which one should we cre 
ate the volume on?” 


ON FRIDAY, this pilot fish 
spends the day at a newspaper 
office, setting up a new high-end 
Macintosh network, scanners 
and digital cameras and giving 
users a crash course in the new 
stuff. Monday, he finds he didn’t 
cover quite everything. “We 
dropped one of the computers 
and broke part of it off,” user 
says. “Will it be OK?” 


IT BOSS BRAGS of his pro- 
gramming skills to pilot fish: Find 
a bug in my assembler code, and 
I'll buy you a bottle of Pinch. Fish 
finds a bug that night (corrupted 
data from sign-bit extension af- 
ter right shift, for you bit junkies), 
and points it out. Boss is furious, 
but admits defeat - then retires. 
“You just can't trust bosses to 
cover their losses,” grumbles the 
fish. “To this day, | don’t know 
what Pinch is.” 


Shift your bit right to sharky@ 
computerworld.com. You 
get a Shark shirt if your true tale 
of IT sees print - or if it shows 
up in the daily Web feed at 
computerworld.com/sharky. 


The 5th Wave 


| “This is amazing. You can stop locking 


Sthwave.com 


E-mail richtennant@the 


for Devel. According to an MON search 
I did, he’s hiding behind the dryer 
in the basement." 
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